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New Modern Language Texts 
MAIRET. LA PETITE PRINCESSE 


Edited by Edith Healy 
35 cents 
This interesting French variant of “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ with a little girl as heroine, is suited for be- 
ginners. It is supplied with a complete vocabulary, con- 
versational questions in French based on each chapter, 
and English exercises for translation into French. 


RIES. EASY GERMAN STORIES 


Edited by Ernest H. Biermann, 
Instructor of German, Indiana University. 
35 cents 

The stories in this book are told simply and directly, 
contain no difficulties of style, and form attractive ele- 
mentary reading matter.. In addition to helpful footnotes, 
and a complete vocabulary, sets of oral and written exer- 
cises afford simple practice on the constructions found in 
the text. 


New Year Classes 


IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


MUSIC, DRAWING, 
MANUAL TRAINING 
and DOMESTIC ART 


were formed January 6th, 1910, and pupils who en- 
tered at that time will be prepared to accept positions 
as teachers the following January. Applications will 
be received for above subjects or combinations only, 


Single Copies 6Cents. 


other departments being unableto care for more one 
year students until September, 1910. 


THOMAS NORMAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


17 NO. GRAND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


SAND. LE MEUNIER D’ANGIBAULT 
Edited by J. W. Kuhne, 
Instructor in Romance Languages, Northwestern University. 
40 cents 

In this edition of George Sand’s interesting story, 
the dogmatic portions have been omitted without altering 
the original text, which contains much dialogue that adds 
to the liveliness of the plot. The totes and vocabulary 
are sufficient for every need. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE SUCCESSFUL HEALTH SERIES 


Conn PHYSIOLOGIES 


Introductory Physiology and Hygiene, 36c. Elementary Physiology and Hygiene, 60c. Advanced Physiology and Hygiene, $1.10 
These are strong basal texts. They provide thorough instruction in the hygiene of everyday life; they present 
the simple facts of anatomy and physiology which every boy and girl should know and they treat the ques- 
tions of tuberculosis, infection and public health with a vigorous common-sense that is positively inspiring. 


Widely Adopted Throughout New England 


Silver, Burdett & Company) 


New York Boston Chicago 
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Bergen’s Elements 
of Botany 


(Revised ) 
With Key and Flora, $1.30 


CLEAR— SCHOLARLY — COMPREHENSIVE 
CAREFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Bergen’s ‘‘ Elements ”’ gives the essential 
topics of elementary botany suitable fora oe 
year’s course in any high school, normal schoo 
or for elementary courses in colleges. 

‘““Bergen’s Elements of Botany is the best 
book.extant fora half year’s work in the usual 
high schools of our country. ” : 

T. J. Burrity, Professor of Botany in the 


University of Illinois. 


Some New Laboratory Books 


Clute’s Laboratory Botany $.70 
Meier’s Plant Study in the « Biflex 
Binder” $.75 


Meier’s Herbarium and Plant Descrip- 
tion in the Biflex Binder $.65 


GINN and COMPANY 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


In Education and Heredity 


By A.B. WINSHIP) 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ART EDUCATION 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


A ’Text-Book for High School use, covering a full 
four years’ course, Thoroughly illustrated with 
many plates and illustrations in black and white and 
color, and containing chapters on 


Pictorial Representation Architectural Drawing 
Perspective Drawing Design 
Figure and Animal Drawing Historic Ornament 
Constructive Drawing Art History 
Price, per copy, $1.25. For furtherinformation, 
address 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth, 

Its object,—to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 


Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 j 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For full information communicate with 


G. A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 


Somerville, Mass. 
or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


RULES OF PUBLICATION, 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your 
the time when your subscription expires. 


‘Discontinuances—Subscriptions are not discontinued - 
—— Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper oust notify, the 
ublishers, is for payment as long as the 
paper is sent. not depend upon your Postmast 
to order the paper stopped for yen. 4 a 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of a 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toaf 
until ordered stopped, or address c caged. ee 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remit 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express eee 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of - 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should Sach en 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 
BOSTON. 


EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the position 
of Superintendent of Schools, in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 
1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, Febru- 
ary 18, at 9.30 a. m. 

As a pre-requisite for taking the examination, persons must have. 
had at least two years’ experience as a teacher. Candidates are re- 
quested to bring to the examination a certificate of moral character 
and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in teaching or 
supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of Massachu- 
setts and in the principles of school management and school super- 
vision. Credit will be given for (1) results of examination, (2) pro- 
fessional study, and (3) experience in teaching and supervision. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the 
Commissioner as early as possible. 


DAVID SNEDDEN, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
Room 302, Ford Building, 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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A. B. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly , $2.50 a Year. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
OSTON: CHICAGO: 
Street 378 Wabash Avenue. 


WHAT THRY SAY. 


Expert Hussarp: Metaphysics is the explana- 
tion of a thing by a person who does not under- 


stand it. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. J. BrownscomBE, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.: The difference between work and 
drudgery lies simply in the fact that one may take 
pleasure in his work. 


Grorce H. Martin, Massachusetts: It will be 
idle to train a generation of workmen who can 
produce fine things unless they are also trained to 
enjoy and desire fine things. 


SupeRINTENDENT G. H. Gatcer, Barnstable, 
Mass.: No educational scheme, however attrac- 
tive, which permits slovenly work in the “Three 
R’s” has a valid claim to toleration. 


Dr. Jesse D. Burks of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Philadelphia: What is needed now is not 
more words, but more works; not more ideas, 
but more experiments; not more conferences, but 
more industrial schools; not more publications, 
but more boys and girls with adequate equipment 
for industrial pursuits. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM HERBERT PERRY Faunce: 
Psychology has shown us the unreality of many 
conventional sins and traditional virtues. Often 
have we blamed children for restlessness and dis- 
order in school or church, little realizing that such 
proofs of inner activity were the most encourag- 
ing signs that can come to any teacher. 


Atvin E. Dopp, North Bennet-street School, Bos- 
ton: Systems of education must be constantly 
modified to keep pace with the progress of civili- 
zation. That progress in this twentieth century 
is distinctly toward a more perfect democracy. 
We have long proclaimed the equality of our citi- 
zens, but we are coming to see that equality must 
mean equal opportunity for self-realization, and 
“equal opportunity can be secured only by proper 
recognition of individual differences in native ca- 
pacities and in social environment, and the re- 
quirements of vocational efficiency, as well as of 
general intelligence and executive power.” When 
our attention is turned to these differences, there 
appears an urgent need for better provision for the 
vocational needs of that vast majority of our chil- 
dren who leave the school early to enter upon in- 
dustrial and domestic pursuits. 


VICIOUS MAGAZINE CRITICISMS. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


Dear Dr. Winship: I notice that other people 
are giving you a lot of free advice about the kind 
of articles and editorials you ought to publish. 
Why shouldn’t I join this company? My present 
thought is that it is about time for somebody to 
cry a halt on the educational articles in the big 
magazines even more definitely than you did in a 
recent issue. 

A while ago Samuel P. Orth emitted a jaun- 
diced wail in the Atlantic Monthly, entitled “Plain 
Facts About Public Schools.” Last September 
Colonel Larned wrote one entitled “Inefficiency 
of the Public Schools,” which was published in the 
North American Review. One of the most ut- 
terly foolish which has appeared up to date was 
published recently in the World’s Work under the 
title, “Confessions of a Successful School 
Teacher.” It begins with the sweeping declara- 
tion that teachers hate their jobs. The rest was 
fully up to this standard. . 

Now comes the January number of Lippincott’s 
with an article by Joseph M. Rogers, entitled 
“What Is Wrong with Our Public Schools?” 
The editor characterizes this as “a sound and sen- 
sible discussion.” It is a wonderful article. 

Here are a few quotations :— 

“We teach, but we do not educate. We spend 
a good deal of money and energy to little pur- 
pose. It is not necessary to prove these state- 
ments.” 

“The children ‘learn a little about a great many 
things, without gaining much really definite 
knowledge of anything which is likely to stand 
them in good stead in later life.” i 

“Few children write so well as they should, or 
so well as did their forbears at the same age. As 
to composition, most children are befogged at the 
simplest test.” 

“The dictionary . . . is not used at all.” 

“Much to my surprise and disgust, in visiting 
schools these days I find almost no attention paid 
to mental arithmetic.” 

“It may be that we are no worse off than for- 
merly, but there is much evidence that we are.” 

“In a recent examination in a private academy 
of high standing, where boys are prepared for col- 
lege, twenty-three out of a class of twenty-five 
failed to pass their examinations at the end of the 
year. Is it to be supposed that conditions in the 
public schools are any better?” 

“The upper grades in the grammar schools are 
filled, whereas they used to have only about half 
the present number of pupils, except in the largest 
cities. It was then a case of the survival of the 
fittest. As the derelicts dropped out, the teachers 
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had a smaller number of pupils to instruct, and 
usually the very brightest remained. The teach- 
ers were enabled to give more individual attention 
to the scholars, and thus the eighth-grade pupil 
left school much better equipped than now, when 
the teacher must give most of her attention to the 


backward children.” 
“The vital fact remains that the average child 
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does not complete the grammar school grades, 
while those who do complete them are generally 
content with this much education, so called. The 
number of those in all of the higher schools is not 
more than five per cent. of those in the primary 
and grammar grades.” 

As this is the first of a series of six articles, it 
does seem as though some vigorous protest ought 
to be registered at the outset. 


> 


> 


CONFESSIONS OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


I am an unsuccessful teacher. When, after 
reading the “Confessions of the Successful 
Teacher,” in the November World’s Work, my 
heart burned within me to reply, this initial 
calamity caused a perceptible chill. I thought of 
tucking the pestiferous truth in an inconspicuous 
corner. “By the way, I had almost forgotten to 
mention that my career has been unsuccessful,”— 
but you can’t make the brazen fact hide its head. 
It looks conspicuous. So I have put it first. 
Better to tell you frankly than to have you sus- 
pect it as you read. 

Like many another flat, uncompromising fact, 
my non-success may even serve as foundation. If 
I cannot speak for the bright particular arc-lights 
of the profession, I can be voice for the countless, 
sputtering, little kerosene lamps, smoky lanterns, 
and wasting tallow-dips. And those that are 
with me are a mighty host. Besides, we who 
strive without attaining deserve attention because 
we, very obviously, have seen the gloomiest side 
of school work. The profession cannot muckrake 
itself properly without our help. _ 

One grants, at the outset, that “born teachers” 
are few and almost entirely confined to works on 
the history of education. When they escape from 
the printed page, we have a sense of unreality in 
their too-too noble presence. Most of us—big 
lights and small—elected to shine because it was 
a good and honorable way to give ourselves 
neither poverty nor riches. We began without a 
consuming enthusiasm. 

Surely, though, it is a grouchy memory that re- 
calls the long search for a position and forgets 
the proud, vain-glorious moment when the first 
month’s salary dazzled our eyes. Measured by 
the light it sheds, it is the largest salary we ever 
get. And if the Successful Teacher is really in a 
confessing spirit she ought to-own that the prime 
requisite for a school trustee is not a college edu- 
cation. We teachers in our callow youth did not 
suffer from being unable to display all we knew to 
an appreciative board. In my opinion, the first 
requisite for school board membership is human- 
ity, the second, honesty. I would include com- 


mon sense if it were not so scarce. The stingiest 
board member I ever knew was a college man, 
who had a lofty judicial position. The most loyal 


follower of Ananias was an uneducated judge, who 
just the other day helped to disbar a lawyer for 
“moral turpitude.” So college education neither 
makes nor mars a man. 

Then, “speaking for all of us, we hate our work” 
was not well nor fairly said. Somehow, as I 
read, the memory of common days reproached my 
silence. The “every day” of teaching—from the 
time when the cheerful young voices sang the 
morning hymn to the time when the equally cheer- 
ful feet tramped out. We teachers were small- 
salaried folk in a small town. The high school 
was old and the “main room” most unbeautiful, 
yet after school we used to linger there, half-in- 
voluntarily, for a brief exchange of jest and com- 
ment and counsel over the “common things of the 
common day.” Somewhat weary in nerve and 
brain we were, as all the world’s workers are when 
the day ends; but loyal we were to the work of our 
small world, with a loyalty to which “hate” sounds 
like treason. 

“But there were other days,” you say. Yes, 
rainy days with the wind from the east! But you 
cannot escape the weather unless you get off the 
earth. Days when class spirit rose like a rocket 
—and to the same end. Days of obstructed wills, 
befogged brains, and refractory parents. Who 
denies them, or even asks to forget them? We 
common teachers know that the worries pass and 
the work endures. We hold by the old, old wis- 
dom that “some day it will be pleasant to remem- 
ber these things.” 

There were times, too, when the shadow of sor- 
row was over the school. Some place is vacant 
day after day, and one day comes when there is a 
pitiful hush in the old “main room.” Boys, here 
and there, look down on their books with un- 
wonted steadiness. And girls wipe away some 
surreptitious tears. Everyone—even the teacher 
—tries not to see the vacant chair. . “They are 
little donkeys, these pupils of ours”—ah, you Suc- 
cessful Teacher, you never looked at the thin, small 
face of one who lay in that last silence in the 
flower-filled room! You never saw the little sis- 
ter, with tear-filled eyes, slip timidly into the big 
toom after all. the school had gone, to take the 
dusty books from the desk—battered old books, 
grown suddenly sacred now! 
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Other days. Yes, when the shadow came again, 
and a.white-faced, black-garbed teacher, for whom 
in a day all else has changed, comes back to the 
unchanged work. Outsiders wonder pityingly 

how she can return, not shrinking from the many 
faces and the dull routine. Let them wonder— 
we teachers understand the dear, clumsy sympathy 
of the children, afd the quiet helpfulness of com- 
rades, and we know that the call of the work it- 
self helps,-more than pity, to fill the heartbreak- 
ing pause “when one beloved voice is mute. 

It may denote a low grade of intellectuality, but 
I must confess to a somewhat infantile joy in en- 
tertainments. One works after time and over 
time, and the brilliant are prone to balk, and the 
stupid are still stupid. Yet the average enter- 
tainment is compassed about with mercies. It 
may rain, but it usually doesn’t. There may be 
no crowd, but commonly they fill even the window 
sills. You have said “tremendous” for ten long 
davs, and Tom says “tremendious” after all, but 
Tom’s parents unto the second generation are 
beaming with pride. You had to prompt Bessie, 
but only the first three rows heard, and Bessie’s 
five parents and relatives shake your hand none 
the less cordially. You linger (I always did) till 
the amazing pile of dimes and nickels is counted, 
and find yourself fraternizing cheerfully with de- 
linquent athletes who would much rather bury 
Caesar than praise him. 

Afid commencement! No fat-salaried special- 
ist, reeking with degrees, can tell me, anything 
about commencement! Have I not removed 
mouldy subjects boiled down raw material, ruth- 
lessly cut off poetic tails, tactfully provided that 
neither Jew nor Greek, Catholic nor Mugwump, 
bond nor freey find any rock of offence in the 
stream of words, and patiently trained the terri- 
fied not to turn their backs to the audience nor to 
walk into the footlights? True, in the last week, 
there were distracting calls for help: “Who will 
go with us to buy diploma ribbons, to gather 
flowers, to rent chairs, to decorate the hall?” 
How proud they were when we praised their taste 
or approved their plans! “Helpless!” says the 
Successful Teacher. Ah, well, they were saying 
good-by to their child school life,—and we knew it 
better than they! And when the curtain fell on 
the hours, to us so care-laden, to them so wonder- 
ful, not one of us counted the cost greater than 
the end attained. For in the pride and joy of our 
common people we had a glimpse of what these 
“free schools” mean to the nation. And we took 
new devotion to our small share in the great-work. 

For it is a great work—this teaching the nation’s 
children. Not scrambling for a place, nor cring- 
ing for a “pull,” nor plotting for a “raise,” nor 
even cramming the pupil for an exam.— but teach- 
ing with faithful patience that boy and girl may 
gain some mastery of language, some glimpses 
into science, some training of eye and hand and 
will, some knowledge of their country’s history 
and love of its ideals. “Worth while?” Is this 
land of ours worth while? Is its future to be any- 
thing more than a name upon men’s lips? 
Strange that there should be found one teacher 
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who looks at this great task with eyes that see not 
and with knowledge that does not understand. 

I am something of a donkey myself when it 
comes to schoel boards. When the Successful 
Teacher says she has invariably been on the best 
terms with her superiors, I find it embarrassingly 
difficult to be frank. But if you teach mathe- 
matics and the politicians and the board members 
and the superintendent will persist in having chil- 
dren, I think the circumstances are extenuating. , 
And I have done what the Successful Teacher 
never did—I have tried to see myself as they see 
me, and the result does not hopelessly incriminate 
them, 

You cannot expect clear vision from an owl, 
nor sun-bright honor from a “ward heeler.” And 
when a teacher finds that the unclean touch of the 
local ‘‘machine” would spoil the record—it can be 
closed instead. Perhaps the Successful One 
doubts whether members of her despised pro- 
fession would ever give up a “job” to save their 
professional honor. But they do—I have known 
even men to do it! 

As to “visiting days,” visitors could walk into 
our classrooms any day without knocking. -There 
may be schools with sham work and hypo- 
critical exhibits,—just as there are bank default- 
ers. They may be numerous, but they are not 
typical nor inevitable. The teachers of my ac- 
quaintance are almost without exception keenly 
alive to the duty of doing their work well. Some 
may be politic, some narrow in devotion to their 
special line, but the teacher who has lost faith in 
her work or has lost that sense of honor which 
would make her do even a distasteful work faith- 
fully had better look to the “dry rot” in her own 
soul before proclaiming it in the school system! 

The comforting thing about this accusation of 
dry rot is that it cannot be true except in spots. 
You cannot hold an entire school together on 
sham work. 

In spite of a little haziness in her descriptions, I 
think I belong to the “certain not very high type” 
with which the Successful Teacher “does not care 
to be identified.” I have a somewhat better edu- 
cation~than my parents had. It never before 
seemed reprehensible. As far as I know, my 
people for generations have been workers—of the 
sort whose simple creed was not that the world 
owed them a living, but that they owed the world 
a life. It had not occurred to me that anybody 
need be ashamed of his work, unless it ministered 
to the evil passions and perverted appetites of 
men. 

But when the Successful Teacher says that the 
best of the profession are glad not to “look like 
teachers,’ she—well, as Browning has it, she “fell 
from truth in climbing toward it.” Many teachers 
are overworked and underpaid. They look care- 
worn, and their dress often suggests economy 
rather than taste. Very naturally, their more 
fortunate sisters have a laudable desire to be just 
as young, and pretty, and stylish as girls who lead 
easier lives. When they say they “don’t want to 
look like teachers,” that is their meaning, and they 
are not a whit less Iqyal to the work for this desire 
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to be, first of all, essentially “gentlewomanly.” 

As to fleeing from institutes, a little watching 
will show you that we flee from the instruction, 
not from our associates. It is very true that too 
Often r-o-t spells pedagogy. It has so far escaped 
the notice of the simplified spelling board, but in- 
stitute instructors wax fat upon it. Nevertheless 
when you judge soldiers, you ask how they fight, 
not how they parade! It is the classroom and by 
the day’s work there that the teacher’s devotion 
should be judged. 

I cannot help thinking that the Successful 
Teacher has lost some blessings by her very suc- 
cess. If the summer of her discontent had been 
chilled by a wintry blast now and then, she might 
have learned to know her fellow-workers. My 
last superintendent was cast forth from his lofty 
place by an explosion that “far and wide with 
fragments strewed the sea.’ And I was a frag- 
ment—though my relations with the departing 
one had been most unpeaceful. Incidents like 
that are disconcerting to the lightest-hearted. 
But sorrow of the selfish sort passes, and there 
remains ineffaceably clear and beautiful the mem- 
ory of my comrade-teachers, whose cheer, and 
courage, and loyalty helped me to “renounce and 
not become embittered.” 

Ashamed of each other, are we? Daughters of 
the Pharisee, drawing back the garment’s hem 
lest somebody not of the “best educated, most re- 
fined, and most cultured” claim fellowship with 
us? No vision of anything more in our work 
than the donkey-fable sets forth? The answering 
denial comes to me with the sound of many 
voices, dream-voices, some, that have long been 
silent; some, my own teachers in the long ago; 
distant voices of college mates, still true to fair 
ideals; young, hopeful voices of my scholars, 
cheerily filling up our ranks; and yours, my com- 
rade-teachers, not disobedient to the plain day’s 
duty, yet with a hope that looks beyond the day! 

These I have known. And you, Successful 
Teacher, how is it that they never passed your 
way? Is it because you have somehow missed 
the gift of the understanding heart? 

HOW TO HELP A BOY. 


Study his parentage and home influences. Ob- 
serve closely his likes and dislikes, aptitudes, 
temper, companions, reading. Converse wth him 
often in a friendly way. Ask as to his purposes 
and ambitions. Lend him books. Interest 
yourself in his sports. Speak to him of lessons in 
the lives of good men. Tell him of your struggles 
in boyhood or girlhood with adverse circum- 
stances. In brief, be his friend; when he leaves 
school and neighborhood, keep informed as to his 
whereabouts by correspondence.—Western School 
Journal. 


The school boards of Minnesota are practically 
unanimous that card playing and dancing by high 
school pupils and smoking by high school teachers 
are detrimental to the best interests of the school. 


There is the possibility of good in the worst of 
men. 
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COMMERCIAL TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


[Address at Rhode Island State Association.) 


Compulsory education laws will keep all chil- 
dren in school through the sixteenth year. This 
means that all young people should be through the 
high school at the end of the sixteenth year. This 
means that they should be out of the grammar 
school at thirteen, all of them. 

Standardizing education by the killing off of all 
those who do not achieve specific success at thir- 
teen is as barbaric as the ancient custom of killing 
off young people who did not measure up to cer- 
tain physical standards. 

Under the new compulsory education laws, an 
unskilled workman should be impossible, and a 
graduate of a high school who cannot earn a living 
upon graduation should also be impossible, unless 
he is equipped for a college course that is to teach 
him to earn a living. 

The problem of the American school is to make 
the most of the child*eand youth in childhood and 
youth, for his greatest efficiency, personally and 
publicly, for life. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth years in school, 
that is, in high school, should be focused for the 
best possible use of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
years of his life work. On this occasion we em- 
phasize commercial work in those two years. 

Nothing is more clearly defined than that there 
are those who have taste and talent for commer- 
cial life. America is as distinctively commercial 
as industrial. Commerce requires a_ broader 
training than the industries. The lives of thou- 
sands of boys are wrecked annually by being se- 
duced into the notion that they are on the road to 
business when they can use a typewriter, make a 
bluff at shorthand, use an adding machine, and 
guess at the principles of bookkeeping. There is 
no question but that the humblest place that looks 
towards possible commercial advancement needs 
a full, earnest four-years’ high school course. 

Andrew Carnegie’s fortune rested upon the fact 
that he was the first in the industries to learn that 
it paid to buy trained minds for all positions. 

Whatever the youth does in any vocation should 
be accepted as preparation for college. The high 
school has no right to do any work that is not 
worthy acceptance by a college. So long as a 
university is ready to let a fellow out with a doc- 
tor’s degree who has specialized on the knee jerk 
of a frog, it is silly to decline to admit to the 
college one who has specialized on buying and 
selling goods. If a’state makes laws against a 
“quack” with a cure-all nostrum, it ought also to 
make laws against pretence that you can make a 
merchant by a three-months’ course. You can 
as truly cure sciatica with a bit of diluted garlic as 
you can make a commercial man in short order. 

The last two years of every high school should 
offer to every child the best possible preparation 
for learning commercial life in a commercial estab- 
lishment. 
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MENTAL ATTITUDE," 
BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 


Whenever you get out of doors, draw the chin 
in, carry the crown of the head high, and fill the 
lungs to the utmost; greet your friends with a 
smile, and put soul into every hand clasp. Do not 
fear being misunderstood; and never waste a 
minute thinking about your enemies. Try to fix 
firmly in your mind what you would like to do, and 
then without violence of direction you will move 
straight to the goal. Keep your mind on the 
great and splendid things you would like to do; 
and then, as the days go gliding by, you will find 
yourself unconsciously seizing the opportunities 
that are required for the fulfilment of your desire, 
just as the coral insect takes from the running tide 
the elements it needs. Picture in your mind the 
able, earnest, useful person you desire to be, and 
the thought you hold hourly is transforming you 
into that particular individual. Thought is su- 
preme. Preserve a right mental attitude—the 
attitude of courage, frankness, and good cheer. 
To think rightly is to create. All things come 
through desire, and every sincere prayer is 
answered. We become like that on which our 
hearts are fixed. Carry your chin in and the 
crown of your head high. We are gods in the 
chrysalis. 
~*Copyright, 1908, by Elbert Hubbard. 
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PLAYGROUND STATISTICS FOR 1909. 

The year book of the Playground Association 
of America shows that, out of the 914 cities 
and towns in the United States having a popula- 
tion of five thousand and over, 336 municipalities 
are maintaining supervised playgrounds. 

The actual number of playgrounds that were 
being operated in 267 of these cities during 1909 
was 1,535. About 56 per cent. of these super- 
vised places for the play of children are located in 
the area of greatest density of population, in the 
North Atlantic states, where the need for play- 
grounds has not only emphasized itself strongly 
upon the social mind, but has been met to a large 
extent by.the actual establishment of playgrounds. 
The number of cities in the North Atlantic states 
maintaining playgrounds is 149, and the number 
of playgrounds established in 123 of them is 873. 
Massachusetts particularly has led in the play- 
ground movement, as in so many other move- 
ments for progress and social betterment. 

In about 49 per cent. of the cities operating pub- 
lic playgrounds the managing authority, wholly 
or in part, is the city itself, which is working 
through its board of education, its park depart- 
ment, or other municipal bureau—or by combin- 
ing the activities of two or more departments. In 
fifteen cities of the United States the mayors have 
appointed special commissions, which are organ- 
ized as city departments for the administration of 
playgrounds. Playgrounds are no longer left to 
the philanthropist; the cities themselves have 
awakened to their responsibilities, and are includ- 
ing the children in their plans, 

In fifty-five of the larger cities local playground 
associations have been established, and many of 
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the smaller towns have organized playground 
committees that will shortly be converted into 
permanent organizations. Of great assistance 
have been the churches, women’s clubs, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Associated Chari- 
ties, and public-spirited men and women every- 
where. 

An index of the interest in the movement is af- 
forded by a survey of the figures representing the 
yearly expenditures for sites, equipment, and the 
maintenance of playgrounds. In many cases spe- 
cific information on this point is not available, but 
184 cities have sentiin reports stating definitely 
what it costs them to operate their playgrounds. 
The total amount expended during the year by 
these 184 cities is $1,353,114. In 18 per cent. of 
the cities the amount of money set apart for play- 
grounds was appropriated entirely by the munici- 
pality, while in 23 per cent. the city combined with 
private organizations in the support of the play- 
grounds. 

The table given below shows the amounts of 
money expended in the twenty largest cities of the 
United States during 1909 for playground work:— 


AMOUNTS EXPENDED FOR PLAYGROUNDS IN 
THE TWENTY LARGEST CITIES IN THE UNITED 


STATES DURING 1909. 


City. Population. Expenditure. 
Now YOR N. 3,437,202 $123,000 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........... 1,293,697 30,934 
Baltimore, BEG. 508,957 45,539 
San Francisco, Cal. ......... 324,782 55,000** 
Washington, D. C. .......... 278,718 15,500 
Mowe. Wi 246,079 19,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 202,718 4,875*** 
Providence, R. I. ..........- 175,597 6,000 


*Does not include money spent by private playgrounds. 

#*$20,000 for 1908-09, $35,000 for 1909-10. 

**Not including $12,000 for baths. 

Some of the smaller cities are appropriating 
generous amounts of money. For instance, St. 
Paul, Minn., with a population of 163,065 last year 
spent $10,000 on her playgrounds; Holyoke, 
Mass., with a population of 45,712, spent $25,000; 
Newtoh, Mass., with 33,578 inhabitants, spent 
$9,500; and East Orange, N. J., having a popula- 
tion of 21,506, spent $7,500 for the ‘ children’s 
recreation. 

One of the most important results of the study 
and thought that have been devoted to the recrea- 
tion problem is the general recognition that the 
play leader—rather than elaborate equipment—is 
the essential factor in the playground. Get the 
right man or woman to lead boys and girls in their 
play, and all other things will follow. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine cities in the United States re- 
ported that they are employing 3,756 such leaders 
in their playgrounds. 
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VITALITY OF FOOTBALL. 
[Walter Camp in January Century.] 

In the autumn of 1876 the first real Rugby con- 
test took place between elevens from Harvard 
and Yale. From that beginning progress was 
rapid both in development of play and increase of 
general interest. Up to that time few besides 
the players and would-be candidates manifested 
any desire to witness the games; but in the next 
decade public interest increased amazingly. The 
game took on organized methods, individual 
players became known for their prowess, and the 
beginnings of marked “hero worship” of promi- 
nent players could be noted. 

But Rugby football had a kind of inherited 
right to that feature, for its very beginning, as 
marked by a tablet in Rugby school, came from 
the independence and initiative of one William 
Webb Ellis, who, little knowing how much was to 
follow, broke in upon the established custom of 
football as then played by one day seizing the ball 
in his hands and running with it. 

Thus the bold Ellis became the pioneer of the 
adventurous spirits of Rugby football, and blazed 


“the trail for a new branch of the time-honored 


sport which even hundred of years before his day 
had been met with rebuffs. 

A professor in an American university said a 
few years ago: “The boys are trained to consider 
as the hero not the moral champion nor a mental 
expert, but the successful tackler or the heavy 
rusher.” Three hundred and twenty years before 
him, in 1583, Stubbs wrote of football: “A bloody 
and murthering practice ...and he that can 
serve the most of this fashion he is counted the 
only fellow and who but he?” 

Fifty years before him, in 1531, Sir Thomas 
Elyot wrote: “Foote Balle, wherein is nothinge 
but beastly furie and extreme violence”; and a 
hundred years before that, in 1424, a proclamation 
of King Henry VI. was issued which ran: “The 
King forbiddes that na man play at the ful ball 
under the payne of iiiid.” 

Does not the fact that these successive criti- 
isms and even edicts failed to stop the game sug- 
gest serious consideration of what gives it this 
astonishing vitality? 

Are the boys trained to set up a false standard 
of hero worship? Is it not possible that nature 
has implanted in the boy an admiration for the ex- 
ample of physical prowess rather than for what we 
are pleased to call the moral champion or the 
mental expert, and that nature has for all these 
hundreds of years laughed at the attempts to 
change that boyish standard? Dr. Lambeth has 
said that “the boy intellectual is only a small part 


of the whole boy,” and so far as I can construe 


the evidence, Dr. Lambeth is right. An English- 
man, writing of the many vain attempts to change 
boy nature, concludes his article with the words: 
“It is a fearful responsibility to be young, and 
none can bear it like their elders.” Is it not the 
part of wisdom to recognize these conditions, 
which hundreds of years and thousands of boys 
have shown to exist, and, instead of bemoaning 
the fact that youth is bound to set up physical 
Standards rather than mental ones, to keep those 
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standards and to merge them with the moral? If 
we teach him to play, we have some chance to 
teach him fair play, and as the very essence of his 
training for his games is physical and moral 
cleanliness, so we are helping him along that road 
by showing him that the best athlete is the moral 
athlete. Moreover, in his game he learns obedi- 
ence to authority, even though it be only that of 


his own chosen captain; he learns discipline, even _ 


though it be only that which is set up by his fel- 
lows. All our schools have learned that the best 
government is that in which the higher-form boys 
take the major part, and into that government en- 
ters as a large factor the very hero worship of the 
small boy for the big boy—the would-be athlete 
for the school standard bearer in sport. 

So, on the whole, it is not entirely bad that 
there should be these stars in athletics, for most 
of them acquire their shining qualities through a 
clean life, practical self-denial, discipline, obedi- 
ence, unmurmuring pluck, and a good deal of 
patience. 

The one thing that the college does for a boy is 
to take the conceit out of him; indeed, it may be 
doubted whether it does not go a bit too far in 
this direction. Surely the honors of the gridiron 
are not likely to be mistaken for eternal fame in 
the life that succeeds the undergraduate days, and 
meanwhile the pursuit of these honors has trained 
faculties that go far to make the successful man. 


> 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AND MORALS. 

The great art is the art of kindly living, of being 
just and fair and decent in our conduct toward each 
other, says Judge Ben B. Lindsey, in “The Truth 
About the Public Schools” series in The House- 
keeper. I think one of the saddest things I find 
among children is the lack of respect for their 
elders, especially for the aged, and that selfishness 
in administering to their own pleasures, rather 
than a desire to help others, which is shown best 
by helping fathers and mothers in the home and in 
uncomplaining willingness to do what they are 
told,— a disposition much less common than in the 
past generation. 

The last burglar—a young fellow of twenty— 
whom I was compelled to send to the reformatory 
(a part of our penal system) went there alone. He 
faced the rather difficult test of passing the guard 
with his rifle and entering the stone walls of the 
prison, when he had had every opportunity during 
the two hundred and fifty miles traveled to the 
prison to escape. An officer asked me how we did 
it, and I said: “Time, patience, education, under- 
standing.” We feel, in dealing with the so-called 


criminal, that if these difficulties will accomplish 


the so-called results in the strengthening of char- 
acter for even temporary periods, a hundred times 
more can be accomplished in the home and the 
school with difficulties of a much less serious chat- 
acter. The young burglar was strong enough to 
last a few days, but at the end of two weeks my 
personal influence and work in that case would 
have begun to have lost its effect. It seems to me 
the secret of it all is work and effort during the 
golden period of adolescence, when character is 
plastic. 
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Cases of immoral relations among school chil- 
dren are more frequent than generally believed, but 
of course the great majority of school children are 
clean and pure. Still, the difficulty referred to is 
by no means the least serious confronting us. In 
a case of boys thus implicated each boy admitted 
he had said improper things, and that, with one 
exception, every girl had answered flippantly as 
if it were a mere joking, foolish thing, betokening 
an amount of smartness in the boy. The maidenly 
modesty that is the chief protection of every girl, 
and commands respect from nearly every boy or 
man, is generally lacking in the girl who suffers in- 
sult. 


THE NEW RULES FOR ELECTIVES AT HARVARD. 


The new elective system at Harvard is no revo- 
lutionary measure. It will affect only a small part 
of the undergraduates,—those who have paid no 
attention to the advice of the freshman advisers, 
and those who were looking for a “snap.” For 
this part of the student body the present system 
has made possible the most fantastic selection of 
courses. The classical crank could take Latin 1, 
Latin B, Latin 3, Latin 8, Greek 6, and Greek 
16 all in one year; and the loafer could elect 
Anthropology 1, Slavic 4, Latin 10, Mining 16, and 
Comp. Lit. 6, or other well known “cinch” courses 
in each year of his college career. The crank 
would have only a deep knowledge of one subject, 
and the loafer would get a broad and shallow 
knowledge of many subjects. The new system 
puts a stop to this sort of thing, and makes a law 
of the advice which professors and advisers have 
always given to freshmen: “Study something in 
many subjects and much in some one subject.” 

The new rules for electives as stated by the 
faculty are as follows:— 

“1. Every student shall take at least six of his 
courses in some one department, or in one of the 
recognized fields for distinction. In the latter 
case, four must be in one department. Only two 
of the six may be courses open to freshmen or 
distinctly elementary in character. 

“2. For purposes of distribution all the courses 
open to undergraduates shall be divided among 
the following four general groups. Every student 
shall distribute at least six of his courses among 
the three general groups in which his chief work 
does not lie, and he shall take in each group not 
less than one course, and not less than three in any 
two groups. He shall not count for purposes of 
distribution more than two courses which are also 
listed in the group in which his main work lies.” 

The groups and branches are:— 

1. Language, literature, fine arts, music. (a) 
Ancient languages and literatures. (b) Modern 
languages and literatures. (c) Fine arts, music. 
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2, Natural sciences. (a) Physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, engineering. (b) Biology, physiology, 
geology, mining. 

3. History, political and social sciences. (a) 
History. (b) Politics, economics, sociology, edu- 
cation, anthropology. 

4. Philosophy and mathematics. (a) Philoso- 
phy. (b) Mathematics. 

“3. Prescribed work shall not count either for 
concentration or for distribution.” 

The committee of nine appointed to prepare the 
rules and details was instructed in administering 
these rules for the choice of electives to make ex- 
ceptions freely in the cases of earnest students 
who desire to change plans made in their freshman 
year, and to make liberal allowances for students 
who show that their courses are well distributed, 
whether or not they conform to the rules for dis- 
tribution. 

How much this modified system will affect those 
who are considering whether or not to come to 
Harvard is yet to be seen. To those doubting 
fathers who in the past have been afraid to trust 
their sons at Harvard, this new system may make 
a difference. They will perhaps have faith in the 
new rules to keep their sons right at Harvard. 
But to those fathers who know that their sons have 
the right stuff in them to go through Harvard in 
the proper way the new system amounts to noth- 
ing. In short, it is a case where what has formerly 
been an unwritten law for most of the students be- 
comes a real law for the entire undergraduate 
body. 

Ww: 
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WORKING CLASSES. 
BY ROBERT A. WOODS. 


The working class population may be divided 
broadly into three chief grades. The upper grade 
is characterized by its ambitions, and needs a bet- 
ter chance. Its chance will come, we believe, 
through vocational training. It will find its op- 
portunity by the momentum of its ambitions. 
The lower grade is marked by its necessities, and 
is verging always toward a worse than savage ex- 
istence. The proper care of the defective and de- 
linquent becomes the urgent problem in dealing 
with such. The middle grade, constituting the 
working class. proper, and including not less than 
half of the entire population of every large city, is 
spurred not so much either by necessity or by am- 
bition, but by loyalty. The economics as well as 
the psychology of this grade calls for the best 
training and experience in association. Here ap- 
pears the value of a very large part of settlement 
work which is often underestimated—that which 
has to do with establishing a proper method and 
standard for all forms of association—industrial, 
political, recreational—among working people. 


a 


I have resulved, for many years, to live in the present, never to mourn over the 
blunders of the past, as the page is turned and there is no remedy for what is done, except 
the wisdom experience may give. Neither do I indulge in fears of the future, as it is im- 
possible to tell what one day may bring forth. —Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
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THINGS A LOCAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT CLUB 
MAY CONSIDER. 


1. See that the schoolhouse and grounds are 
kept clean and in good repair. 

2. Work for a good library for your school, and 
when a beginning has been made, keep right on 
with the effort to have some new books every 
year. By so doing, old books can be given to 
other schools not so well off as yours. 

3. Make it a part of your working creed that 
every school needs to have a musical instrument, 
and one teacher who can teach the pupils to sing. 

4, Be sure that some one makes it his business 
to have the school well or spring thoroughly 
cleaned before the opening of each term. 

5. Persuade the teacher to organize, the pupils 
into a Junior League for the improvement of the 
grounds, and for the proper care of the building, 
dividing the school into committees whose work 
can be alternated, giving each child a chance to 
look after every part of the property at some time 


_ during the month, 


6. Make the local trustees the especial advisers 
for the club, and then see that they have the 
necessary winter fuel brought to the school in 
time, and put under cover before the wet weather 
begins. 

7. Encourage every effort toward a fine play- 
ground and a flower garden. 

8. A prize may be offered by the local club for 
any one especial excellence, whether of regular 
study, or of work devoted to gardening, domestic 
science, or hand-craft. 

9. Plan for entertainments at the schoolhouse, 
engaging the active co-operation of the grown-up 
young folks, and try to have some speakers from 
other places. 

10. Bring the 


working commit- 
tees of your 


club together, at 
least once a month, 
to have a cup of 
tea and a cracker, 


and discuss 
plans. 

11. Let your 
light shine. Send 


a report, however 
small, of what you 
are doing to your 
country paper. Re- 
member that if 
each local school 
improvement club 
would organize an- 
other, we could 
soon have the whole — state organized. 

12. Remember that a campaign for the sake of 
the children of the state cannot be carried on 
without steady and persistent planning, and with 
a determination on the part of each club member 
to do her full share of work, each in her own 
place.—School and Home. 


january 27, 1930 


THE CARLISLE SUCCESS. 
[ Editorial.] 


“Make the good contagious” should be the 
This is no- 
where more desirable than in the case of school 
improvement, and there most of all with rural 
school promotion. If a city discovers something 
new under the sun or develops some better phase 
of education it is seen by all who can visit the city 
readily, but if the new thing is associated with a 
rural community, especially if it be off the line of 
public travel, it will rarely be seen at the best, and 


motto of all students of progress. 


Supt. L. C. WILKERSON. 


those who know of it should spread the news to 


every worker far and near. 

A teacher has so many cares, burdens, and 
worries that there is a great temptation to waste 
her energies on the details and see no light be- 
yond. 


things and making known what one hears, has 
been intensified year by vear.. The latest bit\of in- 
formation comes via Carlisle, O. 

Superintendent L. C. Wilkerson of Carlisle, O., 


Carlisle, Ohio, Rural School. 


has achieved a rural school success that should 
give him professional prominence far beyond the 
boundaries of his state. 

Carlisle is an unincorporated hamlet of less 
than 250 inhabitants in a distinctly rural com- 
munity. The total valuation is less than $250,000. 

About one-third of the entire population, or 
ninety-three children, is in school. 


This responsibility for seeing things and 
for making known what one sees, for hearing 
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The citizens have provided a school yard of 
three and a third acres. 

Superintendent Wilkerson is serving his third 
year in this hamlet. 

At the beginning of his second year, October, 
1908, he managed to get the board of trustees to 
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dren by eliminating everything of the spectacular, 
the bizarre, and the sporting element. Among 
sane educators everywhere there is a growing be- 
lief that the athletic mania has about run its 
course, and the strenuousness that has called forth 
a few students in. each institution to do “prize 
stunts” should 
give place to the 
leveling-up physi- 
cally of the entire 
student body, and 
that this kind of 
exercise will be re- 
garded as a legiti- 
mate part of the 
school course sub- 
ordinated to its 
proper place. That 


which reaches a 
few in each one 
hundred students 
is not what is de- 
manded in modern 

world’s best edu- 
cational thought is 
directed away 
from it at this 
time because of its 


Carlisle, Ohio, Play Apparatus. 


take from public funds $160 for the complete 
equipment of. the grounds for the joy, comfort, 
and health of the pupils. 


utter inadequacy 
to uplift the great 
mass of students, not to speak of its vicious ten- 


dencies. While a few hundreds in the land may 
earn a livelihood by running and cavorting around 
in pantalets fas- 


Carlisle, Ohio, School Playground. nary 


tened with ‘“gee- 
stiings,” or stuffed 
out like mud-hens 
to maintain the 
educational record 
of some great 
university, iron- 
cladded to avoid 
being  killed,—yet 
the millions will 
carry forward the 
industries of the 
world in very ordi- 
clothing 


The trustees continue all needed support. * coupled with intelligence and directed brain 


There is not a dollar of private funds in the equip- 
ment or maintenance. 

The illustrations accompanying this article 
merely hint at the completeness of the equipment. 
Superintendent Wilkerson has demonstrated what 
the public is ready to do when it has intelligent 
leadership. _ What can express the value of such 
an object lesson to the country? 


Go thou and do likewise. 


SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 
BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 
In this country and in Great Britain there is a 
general awakening on establishing a rational sys- 
tem of school athletics tending toward the 
development of the bodies of all the  chil- 


power. Certainly enough boys have been killed 
and others maimed for life in Kansas City for the 
football craze to be ditched. 

The best thought may be thus expressed— 
games ‘for the sake of sport and exercises for 
championship as a mere incidental affair. Ath- 
letics for all,—not for team? work, but to develop 
bodily strength. Teaching girls to play tennis 
with energy, earnestness, and skill, so that they 
will remain strong, healthy women. That fair- 
ness honesty, and manliness are worth more to a 
school than victories, prizes, and cups, cripples and 
young lives crushed to death. 

- 

F, D. T., IMinois: The Journal of Education is 
the most readable and newsy educational paper | 
have seen, I enjoy every number, 


kind of training 
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MUNICIPAL CIVICS 
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IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 


SCHOOLS.’—(I.) 


BY JAMES J. SHEPPARD, 
Principal High School of Commerce, New York City. 


EQUIPMENT OF VOTERS. 


Heretofore the schools have been generally 
content to give instruction on matters of state and 
national government, with but scantiest reference 
to municipal affairs, in spite of the fact that munici- 
pal government is of most direct and vital im- 
portance to the citizen, touching him in his daily 
life at every turn. If the schools could only estab- 
lish firmly in the minds of the students just the 
one fact that party labels are of no importance in 
municipal matters, that honest and efficient ad- 
ministration should be chosen regardless of party 
connection or endorsement, that alone would be a 
tremendous gain. We have been going on the 
assumption that a knowledge of state and federal 
government will furnish enough insight into mat- 
ters of administration to guide the voters in mat- 
ters of municipal government. It would be far 
better if the choice were necessary to rely upon 
a proper knowledge and appreciation of municipal 
interests to guide the voter in the broader fields 

‘of government. The choice is, of course, not 
necessary, State and national government should 
still be studied, but in a more rational way. 
Much the same method may well be employed as 
in the study of municipal government. 
INSTRUCTION SHOULD BEGIN EARLY. 

Your committee believes that instruction in 
municipal government should reach every pupil in 
the schools. That means that it should not be de- 
layed in the elementary school till the last year of 
the course or in the high school until the senior 
year, as is still generaHy the rule: The commit- 
tee believes that there should be continuous in- 
struction in civics during the last four years of the 
elementary course, moving along in easy and pro- 
gressive fashion from a very simple study of 
municipal housekeeping to a fairly comprehensive 
notion of the city’s government activities. The 
course as outlined in the New York city program 
of studies for elementary schools has some ad- 
mirable features. The course in its present form 
is due in no small measure to the work of your 
committee under the original chairmanship of 
Superintendent Maxwell. It provides in the fifth 
year for some study of the duties of citizens and 
public officials and also of civic institutions. The 
study begins very logically with the most obvious 
form of municipal activity, the school itself, and 
goes on to other departments such as charities, 
tenement houses, and parks, in each instance 
‘emphasizing what good citizenship involves in the 
pupil’s relation to the department. In other 
words, the study is not merely descriptive; it is 
personal as well. In the sixth year the outline 
calls for instruction concerning the chief adminis- 


*R port at the Cincinnati meeting of the National Municipal 
League by} the chairmanjof jthe Committee on Instrn¢tion in Mu- 
nicipal,Goyernment in Elementary and High Schools, 


trative office of the city. In the seventh year and 
the first half of the eighth year there is no definite 
provision for municipal civics, the time being de- 
voted to national government. In the last half of 
the eighth year there is a return to the city gov- 
ernment with “increasing emphasis upon the 
duties and responsibilities of a citizen, or as a 
member of a family, as pupil, as employer or em- 
ployed, as voter or as office-holder.” The course 
would be greatly improved by making a study 
of the city’s municipal activities continuous 
throughout the four years. At present there is a 
break in the work from the end of the sixth year 
to the beginning of the last half of the eighth year. 
* * * * * 

For the immediate future we must look to the 
high schools to show the most marked develop- 
ment in the study of municipal activities. The 
conditions of teaching are more favorable and the 
teaching force better qualified to meet the prob- 
lem. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 


The general custom hitherto has been to post- 
pone all teaching of civics in secondary schools 
until the fourth year, when American history is 
taken up. This is a serious error, as it means no 
instruction whatever in the subject for the vast 
majority of high school students, a relatively small 
proportion of whom complete the full course. It 
should not be postponed till even the second year, 
but should be taken up at once by the student 
upon entrance into the high school as a serious 
and important study. Confessedly, pupils of 
fourteen or fifteen are not well prepared to re- 
ceive instruction in civics as it is generally taught 
as a scientific study of state and national govern- 
ment with an historical background. The latter 
may well continue to be a part of a well-rounded 
high school course, modified only by the inclu- 
sion of much more work on the municipal side and 
greatly improved by more rational methods of 
teaching. But your committee earnestly insists 
upon place being made in the very first year of 


the high school course for this new work. 
* * * 


The time is ripe apparently for us to offer defi- . 


nite recommendations in the make-up of a proper 
course of study in the new subject, whose value as 
a part of the curriculum will depend chiefly upon 
the manner in which it is presented. On the 
whole it is fortunate that a text-book is hardly 
possible except as a supplementary aid, for there 
is grave danger that a study of municipal activi- 
ties based upon a text-book would take on too 
much of an academic character and interfere with 
or minimize the first-hand observation and _ in- 
vestigation on the part of both pupil and teacher 
which are of primary importance in realizing the 
aims of the work, However, there are some 
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books with which the teacher should familiarize 
himself, among them such works as Baker's 
“Municipal Engineering and Sanitation,” Eaton s 
“The Government of Municipalities,” Fairlie’s 
“Municipal Administration,” Wilcox’s “The 
American City,” Zueblin’s “American Municipal 
Progress,” and Shaw’s excellent books. These 
are useful in a broad, general way. The teacher 
should make copious use of the city charter and 
reports of the various city departments, such as 
health, tenement house, parks, schools, etc. The 
pupil’s chief reliance will be on the city charter 
apart from the teacher’s instruction and his own 
observation and investigation. 

The course might well be outlined in the follow- 
ing general way:— 

I. A brief consideration of the way in which 
government in general arises, with a discussion of 
the rise of a village and its development into the 
city. The pupil will be led to note the extension 
of the co-operative idea from its simple manifesta- 
tion in the primitive community to the compre- 
hensive undertakings of a modern metropolis. 
The relation of the city to the state will be made 
clear in this discussion and a proper understand- 
ing of what a city charter is be given. 

II. Following immediately upon this brief in- 
troductory study, which will take on added mean- 
ing as the course progresses, should come a study 
of what may properly be considered the central 
element of city life—the street. Here we can ap- 
peal directly to the pupil’s own experience and 
observation in a marked degree, and we are sure 
of his interest when the work is related so closely 
to his daily life. It is probably worth while to 
give a pretty full outline of the topics to be taken 
up in a study of the city street. The one which 
follows has been in successful use for several 
years in the high school of commerce in New 
York, and naturally covers some points of slight 
importance in other cities. 


THE STREET, THE CENTRAL ELEMENT OF CITY 
LIFE. 


(a) How streets are made. 
(b) To whom they belong. 
(c) Who pays for their improvement. 
(d) What they are used for and what they con- 
tain:— 
1. Roadways for traffic. 2. Sidewalks. 3. 
Gutters. 4. Sewers. 5. Water pipes. 
6. Telegraph, telephone, and electric 
light wires. %. Car tracks. 8. Sub- 
ways. 9. Gas pipes. 10. Conduits.. 
A. Which of these belong to the city govern- 
ment? 
B. Who controls each of these? (Exact offi- 
cials as found in the city charter.) 
C. How these public utilities came to be in 
the streets. 
D. Franchises ; what are they? 
THE STREET. 
(a) The proper arrangement of streets. 
(b) The defects of the local system as compared 
with that of other cities, 
(c) Why our street system was laid out as it is. 
(d) The surface of the street. 
1. Paving. 
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a. The various kinds, comparative advan- 
tages and costs. 

b. The importance of good paving to the 
business interests, as shown in trans- 
portation charges. 

c. Why the surface of the streets is not 
better, and who suffers from it. 

(1) Poor paving at the beginning, and 
the reason for it. 
(2) Constant tearing up of the streets 
and failure to replace property. 
(3) Remedy for these evils. 
A. The conduit or subway. 
1. Why we do not have it. 
2. Additional evils resulting 
from its absence. 
a. Waste of gas. 
b. Waste of water. 
c. Difficulty of making re- 
pairs. 
d. Injury to health and vege- 
tation. 
Poisonous gases. 
Uncleanliness. 


2. The cleaning of the streets. 


. Who has charge of it. 

. What it costs, 

Why necessary. 

. How the department is run. 

. What is done with the refuse and what 
should be done. 

f. Duties of the householder. 

g. How we may keep the streets cleaner. 

h. The sprinkling of the streets. 

1. By whom done. 


. The regulation of traffic. 


a. Who makes the regulations (ordinances, 
rules). 

b. Who enforces them, such as the direc- 
tion and speed of traffic. 

c. The encumbering of sidewalks and 
streets. 

d. The restriction of certain streets. 

e. Remedies for the congestion of traffic, 
as tunnels, belt lines, etc., for freight. 

f. The growth of business limited by traffic. 


4. Sidewalks. 


a. Regulations as to laying, repairing, 

b. Who has jurisdiction over them. 

c. The stoop line. 

d. Right of the citizens to demand good 
sidewalks. 

e. Blocking the sidewalk. 


. Gutters. 


a. Whose business to keep clear of ice, 
snow, or dirt. 

b. Whose business to enforce the law, and 
who makes the law. 


. The sewer system. 


a. How and by whom sewers are put in. 

b. Who pays for them. 

c. Who has charge of them. 

d. How connected with the houses. 

e. How the sewage is disposed of. , 

f, What is done in other cities, and what 
should be done here. 


(Continued on page 102.) 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENT WORK. 


The Social Settlement is as vital a part of Ameri- 
can education in Northern cities as are the General 
Education Board, the Carnegie Fund, the Sage 
Foundation, the Peabody Board, and the Jeane 
Fund in the South. fag 

Partly because of the lack of flexibility in the 
public school scheme, and partly because the pub- 
lic school has never considered “demonstration 
as a part of its mission, there is as great need of 
these various phases of philanthropic efforts for 
the public good as there is need of the snow plow 
in advance of the train after a heavy mid-winter 
storm. 

None of these has the last word. It is merely 
pioneer effort changing the kind of pioneer work 
as fast as it makes any one feature a permanent 
factor of the public school system. They are al- 
ways demonstrations, merely. There is no 
“permanent best.” 

Cooking is very generally adopted as a part of 
the public school courses, but for several years 
cooking lessons were purely a matter of philan- 
thropy. The same was largely true of sewing les- 
sons and sloyd. 

The whole noble educational uplift of the South 
has come about largely through the demonstra- 
tions made by those who have worked under vari- 
ous philanthropic auspices. Hampton, Tuskegee, 
and the Jeane Fund have utilized the money of 
philanthropists for the demonstration of possi- 
bilities in uplifting the colored race industrially. 

The church missionary movements have often 
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failed where others have succeeded, because in 
their devotion they have tried to make their work 
permanent, and have been jealous of movements 
which tended to make their special mission need- 
less. The trouble with church missionary philan- 
thropy has largely been that its theology assumes 
that there is a “permanent best,” that whatever it 
decides upon must be “best” for time and eternity. 
In America the public must ultimately do all edu- 
cational work for the young, but equally it must 
always have the important pioneer work done by 
éxperts, acting under philanthropic direction, who 
will demonstrate possibilities. The public can 
never do this, as was shown in Massachusetts when 
she threw away $100,000 on the folly of the In- 
dustrial Education Commission, with no appre- 
ciabie good resulting from it. Such pioneer work 
must be done with philanthropic devotion, where 
political schemers can play no part. 

The truth of all this could be elaborately illus- 
trated in the case of the varied activities in Boston 
under the funds of Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Mrs. James 
J. Storrow, Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, and the late 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, who was probably the wis- 
est educational benefactress that New England has 
ever had. 

The best present demonstration of all this in 
Boston is at the North Bennet Street Industrial 
school, which, through its various activities, 
reaches 3,500 people annually. In its industrial 
classes and clubs alone it brings together 2,000 
different boys and girls, young men and women. 
These are all of foreign parentage, and nearly all 
are young citizens representing the first genera- 
tion of ‘American-born Italians. Through the 
activities of the school, with its social service 
house and library, they are heing given higher 
standards of living, and are taught the meaning of 
honest work and true success. As breadwinners, 
their condition has been ameliorated by higher 
wages secured as a result of industrial training. 
As members of the social order, they have been 
brought to happier life and truer service by having 
their ability directed into appropriate channels. 
Instead of crowding the ranks of low-grade work- 
ers, or increasing the number of inadequately 
trained clerical and professional workers whose 
ideal of success is escape from the manual labor in 
which their parents have toiled, they are learning 
to perform with pleasure and success the work for 
which they show real ability and which ministers to 
a genuine need in the industrial world. The pros- 
perity of the city and of the nation depends upon 
just such direction of the working power of our 
young people. 

The North Bennet Street Industrial school 
came into being in 1880 in answer to this question: 
“Might we not train these unskilled masses, and 
thus create a demand for them and their labor?” 
Throughout its history the school has had a single 
aim—social betterment by means of such educa- 
tion as shall increase efficiency and respect for 
labor. It has attained this directly by conducting 
free classes, and by acting, since 1885, as an ex- 
periment station for the Boston public schools. 
Private funds have made it possible to study and 
test here such forms and methods as seemed best 
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adapted for general use in public schools. In 1908 
the work was wholly reorganized and placed upon 
a basis which makes it of itself a noble demonstra- 
tion of the educational possibilities of organized 
philanthropy. 

As changing conditions in home and shop have 
robbed the child of important elements in his train- 
ing, the call has come up to the schools to make 
good the loss. By enriching the curriculum and 
by modifying school methods, Boston has tried to 
answer the call. She has tried to give back to the 


.state the physically strong and intellectually alert 


citizens needed to keep Massachusetts in the front 
ranks of industry and statecraft. In making these 
changes gradually, after tentative experiments, the 
city has followed a wise course of conservative 
progress which has saved waste of effort and 
brought the schools in the end to the best. 

In progressive life there is, of course, no perma- 
nent best. The people are already demanding 
that the schools shall go yet farther and assume 
greater responsibility for that vast majority of pu- 
pils who do not go to advanced schools, and are 
not to enter the learned professions, but who are 
to leave the schools early and eriter upon indus- 
trial pursuits. These pupils must be made indus- 
trially and socially efficient. Again Boston is 
making valuable experiments in ways and means 
for meeting this most perplexing of all demands. 

The North Bennet Street Industrial school is 
fortunate in having been able to serve the city as a 
pioneer experiment station for manual training as 
a means toward the general education of the child. 
For over twenty years it has been watching the de- 
velopment of boys in its shop, its printing office, 
and its modeling room, where during the past 
year more than 600 city pupils have received in- 
struction as a part of their regular school work. 
This school has served also as an experiment cen- 
tre for girls’ industrial work in co-operation with 
the Eliot and Hancock schools, and this year they 


‘are planning a more elaborate industrial education 


demonstration in connection with those schools. 
WILLIS BROWN. 


We have often been asked about Willis Brown, 
who lectures on boys, and have never known what 
was wise or right to say. We have known him for 
a long time. We have known of some of the emi- 
nently unsatisfactory incidents. We have con- 
tented ourselves with merely saying when asked: 
“His career in the juvenile court was very brief, 
and not satisfactory, locally or to juvenile court 
men anywhere.” 

Silence seems no longer justified. We reprint 
from the Boston Transcript the following letter 
under date of January 7:— 

“Since for some time a person named Willis 
Brown has been lecturing in Massachusetts and 
some of the other New England states under the 
auspices of people of standing, upon the treatment 
of juveniles, and exploiting himself as sometime 
judge of the juvenile court of Salt Lake City, Utah, 


the following facts in regard to him may be of in- 
terest :— 
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“1, He was appointed judge of the juvenile 
court in Salt Lake City in the spring of 1905, and 
held office two years. 

“2. In the case of Mills vs. Brown, decided in 
the supreme court of the state of Utah, which was 
an appeal from Brown’s decision as judge of the 
juvenile court, the court in reversing the decision 
said :-— 

“*From an inspection of the record in this case, 
meagre as it is, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the difficulties complained of are due far more 
to the respondent than to the law. To administer 
juvenile laws in accordance with their true spirit 
and intent requires a man of broad mind, of almost 
infinite patience, and one who is the possessor of 
great faith in humanity and thoroughly imbued 
with that spirit. The judge of any court, and es- 
pecially a judge of a juvenile court, should be 
willing at all times, not only to respect, but to 
maintain and preserve, the legal and natural rights 
of men and children alike. Respondent, as this 
record discloses, either has no regard for, or is un- 
informed in respect to, the rules that the experi- 
ence of past generations has evolved for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding the rights of all.’ 

“3. After this decision the legislature of the 
state abolished Judge Brown’s court by statute 
and a new court was established. Judge Brown 
was not reappointed. 

“4, In 1907 the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Salt Lake City issued a warning as fol- 
lows, which is still in force:— 

““The Brotherhood is warned against Willis 
Brown, lecturer to boys on subjects connected with 
boys’ work. He is not now, nor was he then, 
judge of the Salt Lake City juvenile court, as he 
recently stated at Chautauqua, New York, having 
been refused this appointment because of his 
previous record, and despite his strenuous efforts 
to secure same.’ 

“5. Several months after he had ceased to be 
judge of the juvenile court, he stated on the lecture 
platform that he still held that office. 

“6. He is not a lawyer. 

“Y. The Anti-Cigarette League, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, which employed him, has is- 
sued statements to the effect that he is not truth- 
ful and does not meet his personal obligations. 

“8. He has not the confidence of the judges in 
juvenile courts in other states, notably of Judge 
Lindsey of the juvenile court of Denver and Judge 
Baker of our own court. 

“9. He is receiving from $75 to $100 a lecture. 

“10. The Juvenile Court Record published in 
Chicago has publicly denounced Mr. Brown. 

“Further facts in regard to Mr. Brown and the 
evidence on which the above statements are based 
are in the possession of the secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston. 

“It seems due to such anew movement as that 
of the juvenile court that its aims and methods 
should be described by trustworthy representatives 
and those who understand its ideals. 

“The public has a right to demand that the en- 
dorsers of Mr. Brown either accept responsibility 
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for his words and actions or refuse him further 
countenance. 
“Julian Codman, 
“Chairman committee on information, Associated 
Charities of Boston.” 

Anyone can get credentials from eminent men. 
They are not worth the ink that writes them. 
Cook, the High Priest of Fakers, beat the world 
of credentials and vouchers. 

If he were content to talk about what others 
have done, or of what should or could be done, 
that would be one thing, but “he never went to the 
north pole” himself. 

CHILD LABOR. 

No other single phase of public school educa- 

tion to-day is as vital as the perfection of child 
labor laws. 
_ The age must be raised to sixteen. 

Child labor laws must be national. 

The laws must be absolutely enforced. . 

The curriculum must be sufficiently elastic to 
give children who are not inclined to books that 


which will be of most service to them, and will at: 


the same time awaken and maintain interest. 

The foes of child labor are most persistent, in- 
sistent, and insidious. 

Manufacturers, notably textile manufacturers, 
their legislative lobbyists, and allies can be de- 
pended upon to oppose when they dare, and to di- 
vert attention therefrom when they dare not. By 
deliberate purpose the manufacturers, whenever 
they can get into political power in city or state, 
will uniformly try to put public education into the 
hands of their servants, of those who will go as far 
as they dare to make the public schools serve their 
ends. Fortunately they cannot in this age of the 
world permanently win. 

If there is anything in the public atmosphere 
that can be relied upon not to be fickle it is a de- 
termination to protect our children from the greed 
of unrighteous corporate wealth, and however suc- 
cessful they may be temporarily they are surely 
riding to a fall. 

There is no equally noble band of men and 
women enlisted in any single special phase of pub- 
lic effort for national regeneration as that which 
child labor problems have brought together. The 
sixth annual meeting in Boston was a notable 
success. 


MOORE AT YALE. 

Dr. Ernest; Carroll Moore, superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles, Cal., and leader in the re- 
cent remarkable fight for adequate school facilities 
in that city, has accepted the chair of education at 
Yale, and will begin his work in September. Dr. 
Moore was born at Youngstown, O., July 20, 1871. 
He received his bachelor’s degree from Ohio Nor- 
mal University in 1892, taking a law degree from 
the same university two years later; an M. A. from 
Columbia in 1896, and a Ph. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1898. From 1897 until 1907 he 
was connected with the faculty of the University of 
California, as instructor in philosophy, instructor 
in education, assistant professor of education, and 
dean of the summer session. He was elected su- 
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perintendent of public schools in Los Angeles in 
1906, and has done remarkable work in that city 
in building up the public school system to meet the 
needs of the rapidly growing population of the 
city, and that in the face of powerful opposition. 
In 1907 he delivered a course of lectures on educa- 
tion at the City of Mexico under the auspices of 
the Mexican Ministry of Public Education. 

We spoke our appreciation of Dr. Moore in the 
issue of October 21, 1909, an article which at- 
tracted wide attention, and which was quoted at 
length by the Yale authorities in speaking of his 
selection for this notable work. 


BOSTON BOYS. 

Boston has opened a delightful Newsboys’ build- 
ing, and many of the best men in the city have 
joined in this great movement, and Boston is one 
of the first cities to fall in line with Toledo in one 
of the greatest social efforts of modern times. In 
this no one rejoices more than we, since, as our 
readers well know, we believe it possible to save 
every boy of the street when we go about it right, 
and this is one of the indispensable features of such 
activities. The day is not distant when every city 
in America will have such a building for her boys 
on the street. 


EVANGELINE E. WHITNEY. 

In the death of Miss Evangeline E. Whitney, 
who was in charge of the recreation centres of the 
New York public schools, the city and the country 
lose the brilliant pioneer worker in this great 
field of public school endeavor. This phase of 
public school effort is as distinct a blessing to the 
world as the discovery of anti-toxine, the princi- 
ple of vaccination, the causes of yellow fever and 
tuberculosis, and a memorial should be raised in 
honor of the woman who led in this movement in 
the greatest of American cities. Resolutions and 
memorial services are well in their place, but for 
such service something more is due. 


> 


A printing plant that costs not more than $200 
will be of inestimable service to the children in an 
elementary school. More educational and voca- 
tional ends will be served by it than by any other 
use of an equal amount of time and money. 

President Albert Ross Hill of the University of 
Missouri has been offered the presidency of the 
University of Minnesota to succeed President 
Cyrus Northrop, who resigned some time since. 

St. Louis has free text-books and stationery for 
all children, and the cost is only $1 of every $160 
of school’ expense. 

The World To-day is doing honest work for the 
schools. It is. one of the best magazines in every 
respect. 

There is no more important matter before the 
American people than child labor laws. 

One of the chief aims of the schools should be 
to make children mentally alert. 


Intelligence of workmen is more important than 
their skill, though both are essential. 


National Education 
July 2-8. 


Association, Boston, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE BRITISH BLECTIONS. 


The significance of the British - parliamentary 
elections will be lost if it is not remembered that 
the parliament just dissolved was the result of a 
Liberal landslide, by reason of which the Conserva- 
tive strength was reduced to a lower point than at 
any time for nearly eighty years. It was inevi- 
table that the Conservatives should recover many 
of the seats which they lost to their opponents four 
years ago; the only open question was whether they 
could recover enough seats to drive the Liberals 
from power and obtain control of the next House 
of Commons by evena narrow margin. That 
would have been a victory indeed, but the Con- 
servative leaders professed confidence that they 
would achieve it. The balloting is still in 
progress, and the relative strength of the parties in 
the new House of Commons cannot be definitely 
stated; but the first three days’ elections were 
enough to show that the Conservative campaign 
had failed. The only question left ‘open was 
whether the Liberal majority would be inde- 
pendent of Irish support. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


The new parliament will assemble on February 
15. The provisions of the pending budget are 
now a dead issue. The Lords declared their un- 
willingness to act upon it until after the people had 
expressed themselves. The referendum has now 
been taken, and the Lords will scarcely have the 
temerity to disregard it. But the larger question, 
that of the power of the Lords over the budget and 
similar questions, remains. Mr. Asquith, at the 
opening of the campaign, declared -that the 
Liberals could not reassume the responsibilities 
of government unless they were assured of relief 
from the usurpations of the Peers. One of the 
first questions which must be dealt with, there- 
fore, is the reform or reconstruction of the House 
of Lords. Two other questions, imported into the 
campaign after it opened, must be dealt with. 
These are Irish home rule and unemployment ia- 
surance. 


THE BALLINGER INVESTIGATION. 


Secretary Ballinger of the Interior Department is 
to be the subject of a double-barreled investiga- 
tion, proceeding simultaneously before two Con- 
gressional committees. The Senate and House 
have finally agreed upon the methods to be fol- 
lowed in the proposed investigation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior andthe forestry service of the 
Department of Agriculture. While the last de- 
tails were being arranged, Representative Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska created a new sensation by di- 
rect accusations of extravagance or worse on the 
part of Mr. Ballinger while commissioner of the 
General Land Office. These charges of favoritism 
and improper expenditure are based only on 
rumors, but, having been publicly made, the House 
committee on expenditures of the Interior De- 
partment has decided to investigate them, and to 


summon Secretary Ballinger, Commissioner Den- 
nett of the General Land Office, and others as wit- 
nesses. 


MEASURES FOR CONSERVATION. 


The President has sent to Congress his promised 
special message urging measures for the conserva- 
tion of the national resources,—measures, by the 
way, for the framing of which he gives full credit to 
Secretary Ballinger. They include the validation 
by Congress of withdrawals of public lands made 
by the Secretary of the Interior; authority for the 
temporary withdrawal of lands, pending action by 
Congress; the disposition of agricultural lands as 
such, with the right reserved to lease mining 
rights ; governmental control of water-power sites 
in public lands to prevent monopoly; the issue of 
$30,000,000 of bonds for the reclamation of public 
lands; the tentative reforestation of stream 
sources; and a beginning of the development of 
inland water ways. These recommendations were 
received with applause in the House; and most, if 
not all of them, are likely to be embodied in legis- 
lation at this session of Congress. 


NEED OF UNIFORM LAWS. 


The purpose of the Conference of Governors, 
which has been in session at Washington this 
week, and that of the National Civic Federation, 
in session simultaneously, is the same, the one be- 
ing an official body, the other unofficial and ad- 
visory. There are many subjects which are re- 
served to the states, and with which Congress has 
no power to deal, regarding which it is of the ut- 
most importance that the states should act in 


‘agreement. There should be uniform laws touch- 


ing marriage and divorce, harmonious action look- 
ing to the conservation of natural resources, a- 
common effort for more expeditious judicial pro- 
cedure; and an agreement upon legislation touch- 
ing workingmen’s compensation, prison reform, 
insurance, pure food, child labor, contracts, and 
many other matters. Approach to uniformity in 
these matters must be slow and difficult, but these 
conferences look toward it. 


THE WAY OF RICH TRANSGRESSORS. 


That the way of rich transgressors as well as poor 
ones is sometimes hard is conspicuously shown in 
the case of John R. Walsh of Chicago, following 
sharply upon that of C. W. Morse of New York. 
The familiar fling that there is one law for the poor 
and another for the rich loses its force in view of 
the fate of these eminent criminals. Mr. Morse, 
the New York financier and‘ promoter, exhausted 
every resource of the law to gain time. His case 
was appealed from court to court; but the final 
decision was sternly against him; and, breathing 
anathemas against the outrageous laws under 
which he suffered, he has ‘entered upon a long 
prison sentence. Mr. Walsh, former president of 
the Chicago National Bank, convicted of misap- 
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MUNICIPAL CIVICS IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 
[Continued from page 97.] 


g. The importance of a good sewer system 

to the health of the community. 
%. The water supply. 

a. Why the city and not the individual fur- 
nishes the supply of water in a great 
city. 

b. Why the water supply conditions the 
growth of the city. 

c. Where we obtain our present water sup- 
ply, and how it reaches us. 

d. Who has charge of the water supply. 

e. The total and per capita supply of water 
in the city. 

f. How water is paid for. 

g. The danger of a water famine. 

1. How it can be averted. 

(a) Saving the water by the repairing 
of leaks, using metres, etc., salt 
water for fires and cleaning 
streets. 

(b) New source of supply. The 
difficulties. 

h. The advantages of city ownership over 
private company. 

i. Cost of water supply. 
8. Lighting the streets. 

a. How is it done? 

b. What it costs. 

c. Who has charge of it. 

d. Should it be done by city or private 
company. 
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e. The use of the streets for carrying 
pipes and wires. 
f. Who controls this use. 
g. The control over these companies by 
the city or state. 
h. Ought the city furnish light to citizens 
for their private purposes? 
i. How the furnishing of light and fuel 
differs from furnishing meat and gro- 
ceries. 
. Who gives the right to place telegraph 
and telephone wires? 
Why should they be underground? 
(a) Appearance. (b) Light. (c) Fire. 
9. Transportation by cars in the streets. 

a. The giving of franchises, why? 

b. What is paid for a franchise? 

c. Who has jurisdiction over street rail- 
ways, and to what extent? 

d. Should the city own them? 

e. Importance of street passenger trans- 
portation in the life of the city. 

f. What cheaper fares could do for the 
city. 

10. The rights of citizens on the streets. 

a. Laws and ordinances which secure 
these, as those against disorderly con- 
duct, crowding, ball playing, excessive 
speeding, and those regulating proces- 
sions, banners, etc. 

11. Licenses to use streets. 

a. What businesses require to be licensed, 
and why? 

b. How licenses are secured. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


SHORTER POEMS OF BROWNING.—(VIIL) 
EVELYN HOPE. . 

Mr. Dowden says, in the criticism which we 
have quoted before: “In the poems which treat of 
the love of man and woman, Browning regards 
the union of soul with soul as the capital achieve- 
ment of life, and also affording one of its chief 
tests. . . . The poems of failure are more numer- 
ous, and they range through various degrees and 
kinds of failures.” The two poems, “Evelyn 
Hope,” and “The Last Ride Together,” are exam- 
ples of the critical test of a man’s soul when he 
loses his love. | What will he do? how will he 
live? how will he bear himself as a man? are the 
questions that make the test. When love does 
not bring the consummation, and one soul goes on 
alone, then does the man give up his faith, does he 
lose love itself; does his soul awake from a vision, 
and find in life only the fruits of the earth, that 
taste of dust, and not of the spirit? In both these 
poems Browning answers: No! a man’s love is 
the life of his soul; in the first his soul transcends 
death ; in the second it transcends even life. 

Love, whose consummation fails through 
death, does not fail of its fruition. “It is not 
death that can bring the sense of failure to love.” 
For the soul does not die, and does not cease to 
remember, nor fail to understand. So, though 


death comes between soul and soul, the union is 
not dissolved; it is rather made more perfect. 
This is the message of “Evelyn Hope.” 

“Evelyn Hope” is the poem of the man’s love 
alone. Just at the time when maidenhood would 
consciously open to love, Evelyn Hope died. For 
pathos that has no strain of bitterness, no hint of 
tragedy, no burn of shame, Browning has chosen 
a perfect subject. Everything associated with 
Evelyn Hope speaks of sweetness. Sweetness as 
a living quality was Evelyn Hope’s possession. 
The good stars made her of spirit, fire, and dew, 
the elemental qualities of the old alchemists, out 
of which the earth was created, and on which its 
existence depended, which at the same time allied 
it to the metaphysical creation. 

So Evelyn Hope belonged to a mystical crea- 
tion as well as to earth, and when she died it was 
only “a new life come in the old one’s stead,” 
where she would find her love, although she had 
hardly missed it in the old life, because she never 
knew she had possessed it. It would be a greater 
thing for her perhaps, because in the old life she 
might have gone on missing the love of this lover, 
whose path diverged so far from hers. “God is 
great to grant as mighty to make,” and this was 
His way of granting. 

This is the belief of her lover in his tender mus- 
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ing in her little room, where. all the familiar things 
that were a part of the life of Evelyn Hope are 
simple, and sweet, and natural. Unnatural or 
tempestuous grief would have no place with the 
geranium flower, and the row of books, and the 
simple duties and small cdres suggested by her 
familiar things. So here has Browning made 
tenderness a part of perfect art. 

In his conception of death Browning teaches 
that it does not mean loss, and consequently there 
is no despair in its grief. Evelyn Hope is still all 
her lover’s; no one disputes his claim; his to have 
and to hold, beyond the parting of death. He 
must go on and fill out his experience, and after- 
ward he shall know why it must be so. He, too, 
lives the life of the soul, and nothing will stand 
in the way of his doing all he has to do. Neither 
his life nor his love is straitened by the death 
of Evelyn Hope, for life and love are experiences 
in which death is but an incident; a fuller life is 
before him, and before her—and after a while the 
ways will meet. 

The poem is beautiful in its transcendent faith 
borne out in line after line, without one word of 
fear or doubt; without one whimper of selfish 
loss; without one extravagant word of praise of 
the sweetness and delicacy of its subject. Yet in 
it Browning is teaching the greatest of lessons, 
and doing so in the theories he loves best; 
namely, that love is the most perfect and most 
real thing in human life; love is the power to 
transcend death, and love is the bond between 
God and man, by which man deserves of God his 
reward, and through which he receives it. 


DREAM FINE THING S. 

The school that does not stimulate imagination 
and cultivate it is a failure. The child must be 
taught, above-all, to dream fine things. A prosaic 
teacher, who prunes all teaching down to the 
multiplication table, spoils the best part of the 
pupil. “Hiawatha” is a capital text-book, and so 
is ‘Evangeline.’ They interpret the common life 
in terms of the larger and better existence. They 
ennoble the simplest life and the simplest phases of 
common life. This is the true work of education. 
It is always a blunder to advocate the narrowing 
of education to matters of fact. Science itself 
should be etherealized. True science is not mere 
classification, but it is the interpretation of the 
stones and leaves and birds in the highest terms of 
thought. There is no danger that comes from the 
elimination of the classic languages so great as the 
separation of the minds of our boys and girls from 
the dreams and visions of the earlier folk. The 
greatest good of Homer is that he lets us walk 
with the gods.—Christian Register. 
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E. K., Missouri: I want to say that I enjoy every 
\issue of the Journal of Education, and find it 
broader and more complete than any educational 
journal I have seen. 
J. C. P.: Massachusetts: The Journal has fol- 
lowed me all over Europe, and has been an inspira- 
tion throughout the year. Ever of a high stand- 
ard, it is continually improving, as I see it. 
Hearty congratulations! 
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PROGRAMS FOR RHETORICAL EXERCISES.—(II-) 
BY EMMA SHAW LOWE, 
THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


1. “The Arthurian Legend” (essay). 
References: Gurteen’s “The Arthurian Epic,” ch. 3-4. 
W. W. Newell’s “King Arthur and the 
Table Round,” introduction. 


2. The Coming of Arthur, Tennyson’s “The Coming 
‘of Arthur,” lines 359-392. 

8. Let the King Reign, Tennyson’s “The Coming of 
Arthur,” lines 480-501. 

4. The Story of Lancelot and Blaine, briefly retold 
from Tennyson or Malory. 

5. Elaine’s Song, Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 


lines 1000-1011, 
6. Elaine’s Farewell, Tennyson’s “Lancelot and Elaine,” 
lines 1093-1128. 
7. The Story of Gareth and Lynette, briefly retold from 
Tennyson or Malory. 
8. “O Morning Star,’ Tennyson’s “Gareth and Lynette,” 
lines 973-976, 1033-1087, 1040-1043, 1049-1052, 1130- 
1133. 
9. “The Holy Grail” (essay). 
References: Gurteen’s “The Arthurian Epic,” ch, 3, 
ch. 8. 
Alfred Nutt’s “The Legend of the Holy 
Grail,” ch. 10, p. 225; ch. 2, p. 64 A; 
ch. 10, p. 255 to end. 
10. The Appearance of the Grail, Tennyson’s ‘““The Holy 
Grail,” lines 182-194. 
11. Arthur’s Answer, Tennyson’s “The Holy Graii,” lines 
306-327. r 
12, The Death of Arthur. 

Modred, the nephew of Arthur, stirred the country 
to rebellion while Arthur was fighting across the 
seas. Arthur returned, and there was a great bat- 
tle which only Arthur, Modred, and Sir Bedivere 
survived. Modred and Arthur fought, and each 
was fatally wounded. ‘Chen Malory’s “The Book 
of Morte D’Arthur,” ch. v., “‘ ‘But my time hieth 
fast,” saith King Arthur unto Sir Bedivere,” to 
six lines from end of chapter. ae 

13. The Lament ef Arthur, Tennyson’s “The Passing of 
Arthur,” lines 9-18. 

14. The Farewell of Arthur, Tennyson’s “The Passing of 
Arthur,” lines 408-432. 


WHAT OF THE ‘“‘AMERICAN BOY”? 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Under the above 
caption the following editorial appeared in the Jourual of 
Education recently :— 

“Do you recall that campaign for a battleship, the 
American Boy, to replace the Maine? Do you recail that 
money therefor was raised through the schools? Do 
you recall that the Journal of Education and its editor 
were severely trounced for vigorously objecting to such 
use of the schools? Do you know that there is no 
American Boy, that no such battleship is to be built, that 
that school-raised money is not to be put to any such use? 
Can you find out whatever became of that money? 
Will you hereafter remember the Maine and the Ameri- 
can Boy every time there is such a scheme to exp!oit 
the schools?” 

The commandant’s office at the Brooklyn navy yard is 
being flooded with inqyiries from all parts of the United 
States, and particularly from the Middle West and 

southern states, about what has become of the move- 
ment started some years ago to build a battleship to be 
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known as the “American Boy.” Most inquiries come 
from school children in the Mississippi valley, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Pennsylvania. Clerks have 
been busy answering these inquiries, but they still con- 
I visited the navy yard the other day 
and made a close inquiry about this fund, although 
no one wanted to go into more details than what the as- 
sistant secretary of the navy told me recently when he 
visited the local yard. He said:— 

“As to the instigator of the idea of building a battle- 
ship to be named the ‘American Boy,’ out of funds sub- 
seribed by American school children, and as to the dis- 
position made of the funds so raised, I can only say that 
after the destruction of the old U. S. S. Maine the depart- 
ment received a number of contributions from various 
organizations throughout the country to the project of 
building a battleship to be called the ‘American Boy’ to 
replace the Maine. Deeming the plan of raising the 
requisite amount to build a battleship by subscription, 
aside from legal and other objections, impracticable, the 
department returned to the donors all contributions 
which were forwarded to it, not having authority to ac- 
cept the same. 

“However, funds were raised for the above-mentioned 
project by private promoters, and these were informed 
by the department that it was impracticable to use the 
fund collected for the purpose intended, and the depart- 
ment further advised them that in view of the law re- 
quiring that battleships of the first class be named after 
the states of the Union, the vessel, toward the construc- 
tion of which they had received donations, could not be 
named the ‘American Boy.’ 

“It was suggested at the time that the funds be de- 
voted to the establishment and maintenance of a home 
or club for the enlisted men of the army and navy sta- 
tioned in this city, and negotiations with that end in 
view were inaugurated. This matter was being looked 
after by W. Rankin Goode, who in the early part of 1901 
was president of the American Boy Association and re- 
sided at 841 Everett street, Cincinnati, Ohio.”—Johnson 
Personal, Middlewest, N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND PHRASES. 


To the Editor of the Sun:— 

Sir: In the old South county, Rhode Island, where they 
still speak Elizabethan English and personal idiosyn- 
crasies are not all rubbed off, but stand out in bold re- 
lief, I ran onto some quaint expressions that were new 
to me this summer. 

For instance, pronouncng a “b” in “homely,” thus: 
“She is a real hombly girl.” I would like to ask if its 
antonym “comely” was ever pronounced likewise. If 
so, would it not carry it back to the same root as “comb,” 
where we get the element of attractiveness? “Chimbly” 
is also common. 

Another expression that I have a dim idea that I re- 
member in Chaucer is “what for,” meaning “what kind.” 
Thus: “What for a picnic did you have?” “What fora 
man is he?’ I would like to know what the full origi- 
nal form was, instead of “toasting” bread they speak of 
“browning” bread, thus, “Shan’t I brown you a piece of 
bread?” 

A lot of land down there is never “staked out.” It is 
always “stubbed out” with “stubs,” not “stakes.” Is 
this expression heard anywhere else in the country? 

Bostonian. 
Boston. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE WOMEN OF A STATE UNIVERSITY. An Illus- 
tration of the Working of Co-education in the Middle 
West. By Helen R. Olin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 308 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is an important study of co-education in the Wis- 
consin State University for forty years. It comes at a 
time when it is greatly needed in order to counteract 
much ill-advised, foundationless criticism on co-educa- 
tion, usually written with a motive in no wise concealed. 
Incidentally it is a noble tribute to the university itself. 
The book presents a body of facts of inestimable value. 
Nowhere else can a student of the problems of educating 
women find the information that is here presented. This 
alone makes the book invaluable, but it renders another 
no less’ significant service when it shows how mis- 
chievous is this discussion by those who are prejudiced 
against women’s higher education, against her having 
varied opportunities for the profitable employment of 
her edueation. There is no disguising the fact that there 
is a skilfully promoted series of attacks on the present 
liberal spirit toward women in higher education and in 
the better employments and professions. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that women appreciate what they owe to 
Helen R. Olin and to the publishers of this book. 


MODERN ENGLISH, ITS GROWTH AND PRESENT 
USE. By Professor George P. Knapp of University of 
Cincinnati. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Cloth. 357 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Whatever can help us better understand and more 
keenly appreciate our Iinglish language is always wel- 
comed by those who wish to speak it well. And here is 
a book that is decidedly helpful in these respects. Be- 
ginning with the early stream it brings us down along 
the banks until we stand by the splendid lingual river of 
English speech to-day. The changes are carefuily 
pointed out, and facsimiles of older productions are given 
to aid us see the coltrast between the past and the pres- 
ent. The author expresses the hope that his work is un- 
technical without being unscholarly. He need not har- 
bor any such fear. His method of treatment is at once 
free from technicality and with every mark of a patient 
and discerning scholar. It is a pleasure to be able to 
commend it to the attention of instructors in English, 
and to do so without any reservation. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SUSAN WARNER (“Eliza- 
beth Wetherell”’). Edited by her sister, Anna B. War- 
ner. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Lilus- 
trated. 509 pp. Price, $2.50. 

The “Life and Letters” of any one who played an in- 
teresting part in literature half a century since is impor- 
tant because of the side lights revealed in correspondence 
and friendships. Susan Warner, who sixty years ago 
was doing literary work under her pen name of “Eliza- 
beth Wetherell,” is best known in connection with her 
first book, “The Wide, Wide World.” The original edi- 
tion was published by the late G. P. Putnain in the early 
fifties. and it is one of the few volumes of American fic- 
tion which has retained its hold upon the reading public 
for more than half a century. “Queechy” and the books 
that succeeded “Queechy,” while not securing so world- 
wide an acceptance, confirmed the literary repute of 
the author. Apart from her work as an author, Miss 
Warner’s life was interesting for her own individuality. 
Her sister has been able in her memoir, with a large use 
of Miss Warner's letters, to present a vivid picture of a 
woman who united with firmness of purpose, sweetness 
of nature and a charming sense,of humor. The record 
of her life is valuable as an example of what a capable 
and faithful woman can accomplish. 

AFTER DEATH—WHAT? Spiritistic Phenomena and 
Their Interpretation. By Cesare Lombroso. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, drawings, etc. 
Rendered into English by William Sloane Kennedy. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. Price, $2.50, 
net; postage, 20 cents. 

Lombroso is the world’s leader in the treament of 
criminology. -Of his honesty there can he no more ques- 
tion than of his scholarly instinct and scientific qualifica- 
tion for such a study. Few have either the time or 
training for a study of this mysterious subject, and rela- 
tively few have specific interest in it, but to oppose for 
fear of the consequence of any possible revelation is be- 
neath the dignity of any lovers of the truth. This is the 
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most notable study that has been put forth. It is full of 

interest from the standpoint of science. 

THE BRIGHT SIDE, LITTLE EXCURSIONS INTO 
THE FIELD OF OPTIMISM. Arranged by Charles 
R. Skinner, LL. D., former state superintendent of 
New York state. New York: Frank D. Beattys & Co. 
Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents extra. 
Charles R. Skinner has scattered limitless sunshine for 

many years. In storm and stress, as well as in the joy of 

fame and prosperity, he has looked on the bright side for 
himself and for others. He has endeared himself to his 
friends more and more as the years have come and gone. 

It is refreshing to have at hand such a book, with every 

line focused to give a relish to life. It is as helpful as it 

we in every line from more than a hundred 
writers. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS. By Professor Williain 8. 
Franklin and Professor William Esty, both of Lehigh 
University. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 8mo. 489 pp. Price, $4, net. 

In these days of electrical power, a masterly book on 
the theme selected by these joint authors is not a super- 
fiuity but an absolute necessity; and in this volume 
they give us of the best in thought and experience that is 
in them. It is designed for use by colleges and technical 
schools. The author’s endeavor has been to meet the de- 
mand for a simple physical treatise on dynamo electric 
machinery, apart from such subjects as electri: distribu- 
tion and wiring and electric lighting. And they appear 
to have met the demand. It is no easy matter to under- 
stand electrical power, to know about. generators and 
transmitters, to comprehend currents,—both direct cur- 
rents and alternating currents,—to be able to save from 
power losses and add to power efficiencies, and to mas- 
ter the practical operation of dynamos. But this work 
aids in all these and other naturally recondite problems, 
and with the assistance of a remarkably fine set of dia- 
grams brings all the requisite facts to the student mind. 
For the pupil’s practice 188 problems are given ina 
group, each and all having some distinctly practical rela- 
tion to the subject in hand. We judge that the work 
will be largely useful to instructors and students alike. 


EPOCHS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Division and Re- 
union 1829-1909. By Woodrow Wilson, president of 
Princeton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. With 
maps. Cloth. 

This exceedingly valuable series of “Epochs” is edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart of WHarvard, and this tbird 
“Epoch” covers a large part of the history of the Uniteu 
States, eighty years, from 1829 to the present day. The 
special fitness of President Wilson to grapple with this 
period no one will question, suffice it to say that this is 
as vigorous and careful a piece of writing as he has ever 
done. 


BEGINNING GERMAN. By Assistant Professor H: C. 
Bierwirth of Harvard College. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. ‘Cloth. 300 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

To begin the study of a foreign language, with the 
prospect of becoming subsequently proficient in the 
same, requires the aid of a competent guide. And this 
author is such a guide. He gives us a_ series of thirty 
lessons, and follows these with a valuable abstract of 
German grammar, with verb inflections, odd or unclassi- 
fied inflections, and the various parts of speech. It ap- 
pears as if in this work everything that a beginner in 
German could wish to aid him in his new pursuit and 
acquisition can be found here. A German-English and 
an English-German vocabulary are an important addi- 
tion. 


LAIRD AND LEE’S STANDARD VEST-POCKET ENG- 
LISH-ITALIAN ITALIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Chicago: Laird & Tee. Vest-pocket size. 528 pp. 
Leather, gilt edges, double index, 75 cents; cloth, red 
edges, double index, 50 cents. 

This is a handy little book, and an invaluable help to 
all who wish to learn to speak the Italian language as 
well as to the large and constantly increasing Italian 
population in America in their efforts to learn English. 
The work is carefully compiled, edited and arranged, and 
contains accurate pronunciation tables and abridged 
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compendiums of the grammars of both languages, thus 
making it a valuable aid to students as well as to fhe 
general public. The work is artistically bound. 

LABORATORY BOTANY. By Willard N. Clute. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 191 pp. List price, 75 

cents. 

This author is well qualified to deal with his selected 
theme, as several of his botanical treatises are in print. 
He is an expert on ferns. As a teacher he has succeeded 
in making the study of botany interesting to his classes. 
This book is planned for high school work, _nd to cover 
one year’s study. The exercises and questions for re- 
view strike one as exceedingly well chosen. The lan- 
guage is free from technicalities, and yet is thorough. 


Books Received. 


“Exposition and [llustratéon in Teaching.” By John Adams. Price, 
$1.25-—“ Parkman’s The Oregon Trail.”” Edited by C. H. J. Douglas. 
Price. 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“fhe Golden Treasurv from Gifted Minds.” By 8. H. Hickman. 
New York: Broadway Publishing Company. 

“Manual of Elementary French."”” ByI. H. B. Spiers, Price, 50 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Natural Salvation.” By C. A. Stephens, M.D. Norway Lake, 
Maine: The Laboratory Company. 

“A Manual of Common School Law.’’ By C. W. Bardeen. Price, 
$1.50. Syracuse, N. Y: C. W. Bardeen. 

“One Woman’s Work for Farm Women.” By Jennie Buell. Price, 
50 cents. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Bye Strain, incident te 
the average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Bxpertenced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Byes for Scaly Byelids. 
Drugegists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 


February Birthdays 


Feb. 7, 1812 
Feb. 8, 1819 
Feb. 11, 1735 
Feb. 12, 1809 
Feb. 12, 1791 
Feb. 18, 1775 
Feb. 21, 1801 
Feb. 22, 1732 
Feb. 22 1819 
Feb. 27, 1807 


Charles Dickens 

John Ruskin 

Daniel Boone 

Abraham Lincoln 

Peter Cooper 

Charles Lamb 

Cardinal Newman 

Gieorge Washington 

James Russell Lowell 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
)atains:—Writings by Dickens, Ruskin, Lincoln, 
Lamb, Newman, Washington, Lowell and Long- 
fellow. 


The~ RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
contains:—Biographies of Lincoln, Washington, 
and Longfellow. 


AMERICAN HERO STORIES, by Eva Mareh 
Tappan, contains:—Stories about Boone, Lincoln 
and Washington. 

THE RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 
contains:—A biography of Peter Cooper. 


TEACHERS ARE INVITED to send for Descriptive 
Circulars. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Educational Department 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hool authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 4, 5: Northeast Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Oshkosh. 


February 11, 12: Southwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Garden City. 


February 24, 25: North Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Herington. 


March 24, 25, 26: Middle Tennessee 
Educational Association, Nashville. 


March 30-April 1: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Hastings, 
Neb. 


July 2-10: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


a 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
i 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


QUINCY. The school committee 
has re-elected Albert L. Barbour su- 
perintendent of schools and secretary 
of the board. The resignation of 
Leslie L. Cleveland, master of the 
high school, was accepted, and James 
D. Howlett of Plymouth was elected 
as his successor. He graduated from 
Colgate College in 1900. . 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The semi-annual 
meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club 
of Connecticut will be held at Wool- 
sey hall, New Haven, at 1 o’clock, 
January 31. Address by Professor 
P. P. Claxton, department pf educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee. Offi- 
cers of the club: President, William 
P. Kelly, Meriden; vice-president, 
Clarence H. Woolsey, Middletown; 
secretary and treasurer, Frank W. 
Baton, Naugatuck. About ninety 
schoolmasters will be present. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
WISCONSIN. 


According to the last school census 
there were 778,556 persons of school 
age iu this state. The per capita ap- 
portionment of the school fund in- 
come, made hy the state superintend- 
ent between December 10 and 15, is 
$2.321. 

The Northeast Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association will convene at Oshkosh 
February 4 and 5. Among the speak- 
ers from outside the state are G. 
Stanley Hall. president of Clark Uni- 
versity; A. E. Winship of Boston; 
Mrs. Edith Smith Davis, world  su- 
perintendent of the W. C. T. U. 

An Interstate City Teachers’ Insti- 
tute was held at Menomonie and 
Marinette on December 11. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. At the meet- 
ing of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Columbia Uni- 
versity December 28, 29, and 30, the 
State Association of Teachers of 
English discussed the bearing of the 
college entrance requirements and of 
the state examinations upon the 
course in English. Papers were pre- 
sented by Percival Chubb of the Eth- 
ical Culture school, New York, the 
president of the association, and by 
Professors W. L. Cross of Yale, J. H. 
Gardiner of Harvard, and John 
Erskine of Columbia, while the sec- 
ondary schools were represented by 
Miss Ellen Garrigues, New York; 
Edwin Fairley, Jamaica; Theodore C. 
Mitchell, Brooklyn; Ernest R. Clark, 
Rochester; B. A. Heydrick, New 
York; Charles E. Rhodes, Buffalo; H. 
N. Drury, New York; Maude M. 
Frank, New York; Gilbert S. Blakely, 
New York. At the close of the dis- 
eussions the following ‘resolutions 
were adopted :— 

“T. That this association affirms 
its conviction that any requirements 
for college or for the granting of the 
rezents’ academic diploma should be 
such as to lead to the best prepara- 
tion for graduation from high school. 

“Il. That the requirement for 
graduation from high school, for en- 
trance to college, and for the aca- 
demic diploma shall consist of the 
following tests:— 

“1. A test of the student’s power 
of written expression by one or more 
compositions on subjects suggested 
by the personal experience or the 
general information of the candi- 
date. 

“2. A test of the range and qual- 
ity of the pupil’s reading and his 
power of literary appreciation by 
Ineans of:-— 

“(a) The answering of a number 
of simple and suggestive ques- 
tions on standard texts, not to be 

previously prescribed. 

“(b) The explanation of two out 
of three or four passages of prose 
or poetry of ordinary difficulty 
selected from books not to be 
previously prescribed. 

“3. A test of the candidate's 
power of oral expression by reading 
aloud and by conversing.” 


YONKERS. J. J. Eaton, who 
comes from Ludlow, Mass., to take 
charge of the elaborate trade school 
scheme, is one of the best equipped 
men in America for this unusual 
work under ideal conditions. 


UTICA. William B. Sprague, the 
new superintendent who has come 
from Winchendon, Mass., has entered 
upon his werk as an expert with 
abundance of common sense. His 
work in Massachusetts won for him 
high praise. 


~~ 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Bates catalog for 1909-10, just 
issued, shows the total number of 
students to be 461. There are sev- 
enty-four seniors, 106 juniors, 119 
sophomores, and 149 freshmen. The 
total attendance is larger by twenty- 
two than that of the last college year. 
There are 253 men and 208 women in 
the college. In the freshman class 


there are eighty-nine men and sixty 


_by 
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women; nineteen freshmen are from 
New Hampshire, fourteen from Mas- 
sachusetts, three from Connecticut, 
two from New York, two from Vir- 
ginia, one from Rhode Island, and 
the remaining number from Maine. 
For some fifteen years there has been 
an annual increase in the number of 
students, the number in 18% being 
167. The new catalog announces 
that beginning with 1910, the system 
of three terms each year will be su- 
perseded by semesters. The college 
year will begin some two weeks 
later; and the long winter vacation, 
which has been a feature of the 
Bates calendar from the beginning of 
its history, will be reduced to a 
Christmas recess of about two weeks. 
Bates is the last of our New England 
colleges to abandon the long winter 
vacation that had its crigin in the 
purpose, to afford students opportu- 
nities for teaching in public schools. 


The successor of Dr. Edmund C. 
Sanford in the department of psy- 
chology at Clark University will be 
Dr. John W. Baird, now assistant 
professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Professor Baird’s 
work has been largely in connection 
with experimental psychology, he 
having been a pupil of Professor 
Titchener of Cornell University. Dr. 
Baird will take up his work at Clark 
on February 1, the beginning of the 
next semester. 

The total registration of 298 at 
Colby College is divided as follows: 
Graduate student, one; seniors, 
thirty-seven; juniors. forty-three; 
sophomores, ninety-four; freshmen, 
106; special students, seventeen. Two 
advanced courses in public speaking 
have large enrollments. These are 
known in the catalog as rhetoric 5 
and 6. The physics and mechanical 
courses have been materially 
strengthened. and the changes have 
necessitated the employment of an 
additional instructor in this Cepart- 
ment. More time is being devoted to 
the subjects of organic chemistry 
and quantitative analysis in the de- 


-partment of chemistry. 


The 1,319 students of Wellesley 
College are classified as follows: 
Resident candidates for the M. A. 
degree, thirty-one: candidates for the 
B. A. degree. 1.210; seniors, 249; 
juniors, 289; sophomores, 323: fresh- 
men, 349; non-candidates for degrees, 
seventy-eight. The large number of 
special students results from the ad- 
mission of sixty-four non-candidates 


for degrees to courses in physical 
education. Six freshmen are also 
specializing in this department, ex- 


pecting to receive not only the B. A. 
degree, but also the special equip- 
ment offered for teachers of physi al 
education. Of the 337 freshmen, 201 
eame from public. 116 from private 
schools; 197 were admitted on cer- 
tificate. 116 partly by certificate and 
partly by examination, twenty-four 
examination wholly. Fifty-six 
took all or a part of their eyamina- 
tions under the college entrance ex- 
amination board. Forty students 
who were admitted without condi- 
tions offered credentials which aggre- 
gated more than the fifteen points 
necessary. More than seventy-six 
per cent. were admitted without con- 
ditions, and of the eighty with condi- 
tions, sixty-three were conditioned in 
one subject only, and forty-four in 
one point only. 
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President William Huntington 
has notified the trustees of Boston 
University of his intention to resign, 
and a committee of three has been 
appointed to select a possible succes- 
sor. Dr. Huntington’s desire to be 
relieved of his duties as president 
comes after twenty-eight years of 
continuous service with the univer- 
sity, twenty-one as dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts, and seven as 
president. 

A total registration of 3,297 stu- 
dents representing fifty-two states 
and territories and sixteen foreign 
countries is shown by the Yale Uni- 
versity catalog for 1910. The officers 
number 496, an increase of eleven. 
The total registration shows a de- 
crease from last year owing to ad- 
vanced requirements for entrance to 
the law school. The enrollment in 
the graduate school is 396. 

David Wilkinson Smith, assistant 
in the department of Greek in Brown 
University, was struck by a car and 
instantly killed on December 30 in 
North Smithfield, R. I. Mr. Smith 
was graduated from Brown in the 
class of 1907, taking both the A. B. 
and A. M. degrees in four years. 
Throughout his course he maintained 
a very high scholarship and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa Society in 
his junior year. He received final 
honors and special prizes in Latin 
and Greek. At the time of his death, 
besides holding his position in the 
Greek department, Mr. Smith was an 
enrolled candidate for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in Greek and 
Latin. A very wide circle in college 
of friends whom he had won by his 
rare friendliness and high scholastic 
attainments mourn him as a man who 
will be genuinely missed. 

William James Sidis, the ten-year- 
old student of Harvard, startled 
gray-haired mathematical professors 
by propounding some new theories of 
the fourth dimension ina _ lecture 
which he delivered before the Har- 
vard Mathematical Club. Distin- 
guished mathematical professors 
from all over New England were 
present, and gazed in wonder as the 
rosy-cheeked boy, in short trousers, 
placed on the blackboard row after 
row of figures to prove his difficult 
and profound theories. Many of 
them frankly professed their igno- 
rance of the subject of which the boy 
talked so glibly, and again and again 
called on him to explain anew some 
mathematical theory. Young Sidis, 
who was accompanied by his father, 
Dr. Boris Sidis, the well-known psy- 
chologist, stepped to the front, and, 
with a childish laugh, began his lec- 
ture. He wore a red handkerchief, 
such as is commonly worn by boys in 
the primary schools, and his hand- 
writing was that of a child. But his 
mind was far from childish, and 
some of his ideas were beyond the 
comprehension of many of his audi- 
tors. The fourth dimension, the 
subject of the boy’s lecture, belongs 
to the highest branch of mathe- 
matics, and is commonly looked upon 
as a study for only the oldest and 
most experienced professors. It ex- 
ists only as a mathematical theory. 
The three obvious dimensions of 
space may be illustrated by a straight 
line, by a plane like the top of a table, 
and by a cube. In the fourth dimen- 
sion, the figures of the third dimen- 
sion, for instance, the cube, are used 
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as sides and a figure is constructed. 
The figure can only be explained and 
illustrated in terms of geometry. 
Young Sidis has acquired his knowl- 
edge of the subject by taking the 
most advanced courses in mathe- 
matics given at Harvard. He has 
worked out a number of original 
theories, which are said to have been 
accepted by the mathematicians. The 
boy started his lecture by an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the fourth di- 
mension, and then proceeded to show 
how these fourth dimensional figures 
are constructed. 


Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the installation of. Dr. 
Edmund C. Sanford as president of 
Clark College on February 1. The 
program as now planned will be as 
follows: 10.30 a. m., exercises of in- 
stallation in the gymnasium; 1 p. m., 
luncheon tendered to the delegates 
and guests of honor by the trustees 
and faculty in the college dining hall; 
3 to 4 p. m., reception of the students 
and alumni by President and. Mrs. 
Sanford at the president’s house; 4 to 
6 p..m., reception of delegates, guests, 
faculties of the college and ‘univer- 
sity, the trustees and friends of the 
institution by President and Mrs. 
Sanford; -8 p. m., presentation of 
“Oedipus Rex” in English by stu- 
dents of the college at the Worcester 
theatre. 

Ernest Carroll Moore, late superin- 
tendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been elected as professor of 
education at Yale University. Pro- 
fessor Moore is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, having taken 
his Ph. D. degree there in 1898. A 
coincidence exists in the fact that he 
succeeds Professor C. H. Judd, who 
resigned last year to become profes- 
sor and head of the department of 
education and director of the school 
of education at the University of 
Chicago. 


After spending nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars during the last ten years 
in the establishment and maintenance 
of a department of anthropology in 
the University of California and in 
expeditions into many foreign coun- 
tries to secure specimens for a great 
collection, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst has 
announced that she will build an an- 
thropological museum for the ex- 
hibits, to cost in the neighborhood of 
$500,000. 

The next academic year will wit- 
ness a radical change in the elective 
system at Harvard. Fixed principles 
of study. are to be the guide hereafter 
for the undergraduate. In accord- 
ance with the recommendations of a 
committee of nine, of which Presi- 
dent Lowell is chairman, the faculty 
of arts and sciences decided at a re- 
cent meeting that each student here- 
after, beginning with the entering 
class of 1910, should take at least six 
courses in some one group, and 
should distribute at least six of his 
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courses among the three groups in 
which his work does not lie. For this 
purpose branches of study are di- 
vided into four groups, the first in- 
cluding languages, literature, fine 
arts, and music; the second, natural 
sciences; third, history, political and 
social sciences; fourth, philosophy 
and mathematics. The committee 
has authority to arrange the various 
courses under the different groups 
and sub-groups by agreement with 
the departments in which they are 
given. Prescribed work will not 
count either for concentration or dis- 
tribution. In administering these 


‘general rules for the choice of elec- 


tives by candidates for a degree in 
Harvard College, the committee will 
laake exceptiuns freely in the case of 
earnest men who desire to change at 
a later time the plans made in their 
freshinan year. The committee will 
also make liberal allowances for stu- 
dents who show that their courses 
are well distributed, even though 
they may not conform exactly to the 
rules laid down for distribution. In 
making ‘exceptions to the rules, a 
man’s previous training and outside 
reading are to be taken into account. 

“School” calls attention to the fact 
that Dr. Edgar §S. Shumway re- 
signed the presidency of the Associa- 
tion of Male Teachers and Principals 
at its last meeting because he re- 
garded some of the salary schedules 
which the association had drawn up 
to present to the legislature as unfair 
to the women teachers. Dr. Shum- 
way refused to discuss for publica- 
tion his reasons for resigning. He 
felt that a delicate situation ‘had 
been created, and he did not think it 
best to make public comment on his 
relations with the men in the elemen- 
tary schools.. Dr. Shumway was 
willing only to say that he was earn- 
estly and sincerely in favor of just 
pay, not equal pay, for the women 
teachers, and had worked hard for it. 
It was learned, however, that the 
difference arose over a proposed 
schedule providing salaries for the 
women as heads of departments and 
men as teachers of graduating 
classes. The tentative schedule 
would leave the women $900 behind 
the men, and it is said that Dr. 
Shumway opposed this strongly as 
unjust to the women. He said, it is 
understood, that the men as teachers 
of graduating classes are under the 
heads of departments, and for that 
reason alone the schedule was unfair 
and injudicious. Those who sympa- 
thize with Dr. Shumway argued that 
no senator could be induced to in- 
troduce a bill making such a gross 
discrimination against the women, 
and that if the men teachers insisted 
on pressing their bill they wou!d lose 
their fight. The men have made 
some concessions in the schedules to 
the women, but not enough, appar- 
ently,-in the opinion of Dr. Shumway, 
to make headway. His resignation 
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caused great interest in the school 
world, for he has been the principal 
leader of the men in their fight 
against equal pay for the last two 
years. But in spite of his pro- 
nounced stand, Dr. Shumway won 
the respect of ‘the women teachers 
whv know him by reason of his sin- 
cerity and conscientious efforts to 
obtain them just pay. Dr. Shumway 
is also president of the Male High 
School Teachers’ Association. 


The appeal to the 3,000 girl pupils 
of Washington Irving high school by 
one of tfeir number to join in a men- 
tal influence on the board of educa- 
tion to stimulate that body into ac- 
tion on the building of a schoolhouse 
apparently was effective. The treat- 
ment or something else stirred the 
board of education into deciding that 
the school, which now is scattered 
through half a dozen annexes, will in 
the near future be housed in one 
eight-story structure on Irving place. 
The chairman of the building com- 
mittee submitted a resolution asking 
the board’s approval of the structure 
his committee had designed. There 
were to be four elevators, no wood in 
tre floors, two restaurants, two or 
more gymnasiums, and an assembly 
hall that would seat 1,600 persons. 
The principal feature was that the 
building was to be eight stories high, 
the tallest of the school buildings of 
the city. The chairman of the high 
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schools committee said the city had 
paid $664,000 for the site of the pro- 
posed school, and an _ eight-storied 
building would cost about $1,000,000. 
“It may be a fact in the near future 
that this board will erect schools 
fourteen and sixteen stories high, but 
I don’t think that time has yet 
come,” he said. Nevertheless it was 
voted. William L. BHttinger, a prin- 
cipal, has been elected a district su- 
perintendent, the salary of which 
place is increased from $5,000 to 

Joseph Parker Warren, assistant 
professor of history at the University 
of Chicago, died on December 4 at 
the age of thirty-five. Dr. Warren 
took his bachelor’s, master’s, and 
ductor’s degrees at Harvard Univer- 
sity, becoming an instructor in his- 
tory at the University of Chicago in 
1902, and assistant professor in 
1909. At the time of his death he 
was engaged in assembling the ma- 
terials for a work on Shay’s Rebellion 
in Massachusetts in 1786, which, if 
completed, would have proved an im- 
portant contribution to the history of 
social conditions in Massachusetts in 
its early days. Professor Warren is 
survived by his widow, Maude Rad- 
ford Warren, who is well known in 
the literary world, and who is assist- 
ant in English on the faculty of Uni- 
versity College of the University of 
Chicago. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Ct., gets 
$5,000 by the will of the Rev. Dr. 
John Brainard. The income is to be 
used for the support of the college. 


Mrs. Russell Sage is to make Yale 
University one of the largest and 
most important gifts which it has re- 
ceived in its history, $650,000, to 
meet the entire cost of securing the 
beautiful thirty-acre park at the 


head of Hillhouse avenue, known as 


the Sachem Wood estate, to be used 
as a campus. 

The total registration of the under- 
graduate body at Amherst College for 
the current year is 522, as against 524 
of the year before. New York 
heads the list of the registration by 
classes, having 181, against 148 for 
Massachusetts. 


Students from fifteen states have 
entered as freshmen in the recently- 
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established four-year course in jour- 
nalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. They come from all parts of the 
country for this training in news- 
paper work, in providing for which 
Wisconsin has been one of the pio- 
neer institutions. Among the states 
represented by the freshmen in jour- 
nalism this year are New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Lli- 
nois, Kansas, Montana, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and South Dakota. One 
student entered the course from the 
City of Mexico. 


Charles M. Sharpe, for two years a 
member of the divinity school of the 
University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Disciples’ 
school in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Columbia, Mo. 

The announcement of the sudden 
death of Edgar O. Silver on November 
18 called together a large number of 
his friends, including representatives 
of nearly all the schoolbook publish- 
ing houses, at a meeting held in the 
rooms of the Aldine Association on 
the following day. W. E. Pulsifer of 
D. C. Heath & Co., H. E. Hayes of 
Newson & Co., Charles B. Merrill of 
Charles E. Merrill Company, George 
A. Plympton of Ginn & Co.. Major 
Charles L. Patton of University 
Publishing Company, H. L. Ambrose 
of American Book Company, Frank 
D. Beattys of Frank D. Beattys & 
Co., James H. MeGraw of Mce- 
Graw Publishing Company, Charles 
I. Mills of Longmans, Green & Co., 
Joseph J. Little of J. J. Little & 
Ives Company, Fleming H. Revell of 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Frank 
H. Dodd of Dodd, Mead & Co., L. L. 
Jackson of D. Appleton & Co., E. W. 
Fielder of D. Appleton & Co., and 
others spoke in terms of the highest 
appreciation of Mr. Silver’s charac- 
ter and ability, of his honorable and 
remarkably successful career as a 
publisher, and of the warm feeling 
of admiration and respect entertained 
for him by all who came within the 
circle of his influence. A committes 
of three was appointed and instructed 
to embody in appropriate form the 
sentiments expressed at this gather- 
ing and to send a copy of the same to 
the family of Mr. Silver and to the 
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press. The report of the commitiee 
was as follows:— 

“Edgar O. Silver, the announce- 
ment of whose untimely death on 
November 18 calls us together, has 
been a schoolbook publisher for about 
twenty years. 

“During this comparatively short 
period he has, by his great ability, 
high integrity, untiring energy, and 
dauntless courage, as president of the 
publishing house of Silver, Burdett 
& Co., built up a large and prosper- 
ous business and has won for himself 
the admiration and respect of his 
competitors. 

“Mr. Silver was aman of many 
and varied interests and activities. 
Any cause which promised in a prac- 
tical way to promote the material, in- 
tellectual, and moral well-being of 
his fellows was sure to have his sym- 
pathy, and to many such causes he 
gave generously loyal service and 
financial support. 

“Both as a publisher and as a cifi- 
zen Mr. Silver was aman of the 
highest ideals, which in the strain 
and stress of business competition 
and in the other relations and activi- 
ties of a very busy life he never for- 
got. 

“As a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Brown University, of which 
he was an alumnus, and as a director 
in many religious, educational, and 
philanthropic organizations in which 
he was deeply interested, his sound 
judgment, faithful service, and un- 
failing courtesy have endeared him 
to his associates, who unite with us 
in lamenting his death. 

“Charles E. Merrill, 

“Charles L. Patton, 

“James H. McGraw, 
“Committee.” 


Alvin S. Johnson, late professor of 
economies at the University of Texas, 
has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Johnson 
took his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees at the University of Nebraska 
in 1897 and 1898, and his Ph. D. de- 
gree at Columbia University in 1902. 
From 1902 to 1906 he taught econom- 
ies at Coluinbia, becoming professor 
of political economy at the University 
of Nebraska in 1906, and professor of 
economics at the University of Texas 
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prize-winners. His works” have in- 
cluded a number of text-books, the 
most recent of which is “An Dle- 
mentary Text-book in Modern Chem- 
istry” (Ginn & Co). Professor Harry 
Wheeler Morse of the Jefferson 
physica! laboratory at Harvard is co- 
author of this work with Professor 
Ostwald. In a recent number of the 
Boston Transeript appears an article 
on Professor Ostwald written by Pro- 
fessor Morse. 


“Wedding Horses.” 


An old-fashioned man who wanted 
to hire a team for the afternoon saw 
a nice pair of bays which he thought 
he would like to drive. 

“Can’t. let you have them,” said 
the liveryman. “They are wedding 
horses.” 

“What’s that?” asked the inno- 
cent pleasure-seeker. 

“Horses that won't shy at old shoes 
and showers of rice. Some horses 
seem prejudiced against matrimony, 
Anyhow they lose their temper if 
they happen to be hit by any of the 
good luck emblems that are fired 
after a bridal couple, and run away 
if they get half a chance. Bvery 
livery stable, however, keeps two or 
more horses who take a more cheer- 
ful view of the wedded state. They 
may be literally pelted with old shoes 
without resenting it. Those bays are 
that kind. They are slated to head 
a wedding procession to-night and 
are resting up for the job.”’—New 
York Sun. 


HER NATIONALITY. 

Little Sigrid was the daughter of 
Norwegian parents who had come to 
America before she was born. When 
Sigrid went to school she had to an- 
swer the nativity questions that al- 
ways produce amusing information 
for the teachers. 

“What is your nationality, Sigrid?” 
asked Miss Smith. 

Sigrid tossed her flaxen braids, 
“T’m an,American of Norwegian de- 
sign,” she said proudly—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


THINK OF IT. 
A few gems from examination 


in 1908. He gave a course on politi- Papers 


cal economy at the University of Chi- 
cago during the summer quarter of 
1909. 


The deans of women in the state 
universities held a conference in Chi- 
cago recently. Among other things 
the resolutions favor an increase in 
the number and variety of technical 
courses open to women? limiting the 
number of students in a dormitory to 
not more than seventy-five, and pro- 
viding a scholarship standard as a 
qualification for sorority membership. 
Miss Ada Comstock of the University 
of Minnesota was elected chairman, 
and Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin of Cor- 
nell University secretary of the or- 
ganization. 


Literary Note. 


The Nobel prize in chemistry for 
1909 was awarded to Professor Wil- 
helm Ostwald of Leipzig. Professor 
Ostwald is, after Marconi, the best 
known in America of the Nobel 


“To kill a butterfly you pinch its 
borax. 

“The blood vessels are tne veins, 
arteries, and artilleries. 

“A ruminating animal is one that 
chews its cubs. 

“Algebra was the wife of Euclid.” 
—Exchange. 
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Da Banda Concert. 
BY JOE CONE, 


I like for tak’ my gooda wife 
On Sunday by da hand, 

An’ go to Common in da shade, 
An’ leeson to da band, 

She lika music vera mooch, 
I like heem playnta wal; 

My leetia boy he like heem, too, 
An’ so my leetla gal. 


Da ’Mericana band so sweet 
W’en he play soft an’ low; 


' I lika dese plantation song 


Dese “Swanee, ol’ Black Joe.” 
Bimeby he play heem up so smart, 

Som’ march like “Yankee Dood’,” 
An’ beeg crowd he jost joomp for joy, 

Baycause he feel so good. 


Den com’ da tune by Dago man, 
We hear een Eetaly; 

I turn for see my gooda wife 
Wipe beeg tear from her eye. 

An’ den I squeeze her han’ an’ say: 
“You want for Eet’ly shore?” ‘ 

“Oh, no,” she say, “but mak’ me cry 
For hear dat piece once more.” 

—Boston Herald. 


WHAR WUZ YB? 


He was an old darky. He wore no 
overcoat, and the icy wind twisted 
his threadbare clothes about his 
shriveled body. 

“Wind,” he demanded whimsically, 
“whar wuz you dis time las’ July?” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 


TOO GREAT A LOSS. 

Tommy was at Sunday school in 
his first “real” clothes. A picture of 
a lot of little angels was before the 
class, and the teacher asked Tommy 
tf he would not like to be one. 

“No, ma’am,” replied Tommy, 
after inspecting the picture. 

“Not want to be an _ angel, 
Tommy!” reproached the teacher. 
“Why not?” 

“*Cause I’d have to give up my 
new pants,” said Tommy, sagely.— 
Ph.ladelphia Ledger. 


Professor—“*What is a vacuum?” 

Student—“I can’t just tell, but I 
have itin my head, all right.”— 
Columbia Jester. 


HOOKED. 

She—“Why you silly boy, if I 
married you you could not even 
dress me.” 

He—“But all the five hundred but- 
tons on these new gowns don’t but- 
ton, do they?” 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but. 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°5TN 


k, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Portland, 202 Swetland Bldg- 
Washington, i508 n. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Coope: ~4 Bide. Berkeley, 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
reas Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Ange es, 238Douglas Bida. 


Excollent facilities for placing teachers in every part 120) Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - CHICAGO 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. 

Lectureson the Experimental Psychology of 

B the Thought Processes...........++-+++-+- Titchener The Macmillan Co., N. ¥. $1.25 
The Promise of BAB Croly “ “ 2.00 
International. ilson & Tucker Silver, Burdett & 2.50 
The German Element jn the United States..... Faust Houghton se So. Boston 7.50 
Elementary History of the United States....... Gordy rles Scribner’s Retin: N. ¥. "65 
Handbook of Polar Discoveries .........- soos» Greeley Little, Brown & Co., ‘Boston 1.50 
The Art of the Metropolitan Museum.......... Preyer L.C. Paze & Co. totes 
The Mechanics of Writing.. - Woolley D.C. Heath & Co., N y. 1.00 
Manual for the Eleanor Smith Musie Course. Smith american Boo ‘ 50 
Robbins’ Plane Robbins ‘60 
Sand’s Le Meunier D’Angibault......... Kuhne[Ed] “ te “ ‘40 
How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn... Reeder Charities Pub. Co. “ 1.25 
Songs of College.......... Grover & Wellman{Comp.jGrover & Wellman N, Y.—— 
Laberatory Botan as Clute Ginn & Co., Boston 15 
The Great of Henry Iv. “50 

e Ju ior "Re Geo e 
Th wane B cheller day, Page 

ell’s Travels in Northera “America, Cushing C. E. Merrill & Co., “ —— 
ie Library and the School........-.-+++.++++++ rper & Brothers, 


 BRIDGEWATER, 
the Principal, A.C. Borpex, M. A. 


SCHOOL, Mass. 
ST sexes, For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


RAL SCHOOL 
For women on nly. Especial at- 
tantion is ‘called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WaitTEemore, Principa 


MAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

ous. pre sexes. Department for the peda- 
ical and technical training of teachers of 
fis commercial branches. or catalogue, 
address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


Commonwealth of Massachu - 
‘setts vs. Frank E. Boyden. 


Judge Emory Grover in the dis- 
trict court of northern Norfolk, lo- 
cated in Dedham, made an interest- 
ing decision January 17 in favor of 
the defendant, who was arrested and 
tried on the charge of “failure to 
eause child to attend school,” in al- 
leged violation of Chapter 44, Section 
1, of Revised Laws. 

The defendant admitted non-at- 
tendance for the technical period of 
“five day sessions,” but pleaded justi- 
fication the extremely nervous condi- 
tion of the child and his attendance 
in an open-air school, which attend- 
ance had begun just previous to the 
action, and was also intermittent on 
eccount of inclement weather and 
state of health. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 101.] 


and, at the age of seventy-two enters 
upon a five-years’ term in the Federal 
prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
This two-fold lesson is a wholesome 
one, which over-reckless financiers 
will do well to bear in mind. 


TWO NEW STATES. 


We may as well be getting ready 
te sew two more stars into our flags, 
for there seems little reason to doubt 
that Congress will enact separate 
statehood bills for Arizona and New 
Mexico. The House has just passed 
such a measure without opposition, 
and for the third time; and the Sen- 
ate, it is believed, will concur. The 
conditions which prevail in these ter- 
ritories, especially in New Mexico, 
are such as to disincline conservative 
people toward their admission to 
statehood; but the attempt to amal- 
gamate them into a single state 
failed, and they cannot be kept wait- 
ing indefinitely. Both territories are 


sparsely settled: Arizona, at the last: 


census, had a population of 122,931, 
or 1.1 to the square mile; and New 
Mexico had 195,310, or 1.6 to the 
Square mile. If these territories are 
admitted, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia will be the only 
remaining organized territories. 


THE MEN “HIGHER UP.” 


Nothing could be clearer than that 
the sugar weighers recently indicted, 


convicted, and sentenced at New 
York did not perpetrate the weighing 
frauds and devise the mechanism for 
them without incentives held out to 
them by some one higher up. They 
would have had nothing to gain and 
a great deal to lose by such a _ pro- 
cedure. There was a good deal of 
disappointment, therefore, when the 
trials ended and the defendants en- 
tered upon their sentences without 
any disclosures touching those more 
responsible and higher up. That this 
is not the end of the matter, how- 
ever, is indicated by the fact that the 
Federal Grand Jury has now handed 
ap indictments against the secretary 
of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany and five minor officials and em- 
ployees, including the assistant dock 
boss at the Williamsburg plant, the 
former superintendent of the p!ant, 
and the cashier of the refinery. 


4. 


A LITTLE LEARNING. 

Here are a few history answers col- 
lected in New York state education 
department in the past year:— 

Modern conveniences: Incubators 
and fireless telegraphy. 

The Republican party was for- 
terly known as the Free Spoil. 

‘ The President takes the yoke of of- 
ce. 


The salaries of teachers are paid - 


from the dog-tax. 

Benjamin Franklin produced elec- 
tricity by rubbing cats backwards. 

Lincoln had a woman make him a 
suit of homespun from rails which he 
had split. They were hickory rails, 
hence hickory shirts. 

The cause of the Revolution was 
that the colonists wanted room to 
pasture their cattle. 

The Spoils system: The place 
where spoiled things and waste are 
kept. The board of health has largely 
taken the place of this. 

The difference between Jackson 
and Roosevelt is that Jackson has 
been dead a long time and Roosevelt 
is in Africa shooting lions.— 
Woman’s Home Companion for Jan- 
uary. 

COMING 

“What's bothering you, dear?” 

“It’s this gown; while it’s all right 
for the ball or opera, it’s hardly suit- 
able to wear while addressing a po- 
litical convention, and yet—” 


WATERPROOF. 


A big black puppy stood, looking 
very unhappy, in a railroad enclosure 
which was soaked periodically with 
the outpouring of a broken rain- 
spout. “Surely,” suggested a friend 
of the owner, “the dog can't be 
healthy there?” 

“That’s all right,’ explained the 
owner. “Why, that dog’s a New- 
foundland.”—Manchester Guardian. 


WITH A GUIDE. 


Returned Townsman—“What be- 
came of Binks, the boy whom the 
teacher used to say would be in the 
White House some day?’ 

Native—‘She was right. He 
made enough last year from his pop- 
corn stand to take the spring excur- 
sion to Washington.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


KEITH’S. 


TLoie Fuller, the most famous 
dancer in the world to-day, brought 
her troupe to this country as part of 
the Metropolitan and Boston grand 
opera seasons, and it was a master 
stroke on the part of Mr. Keith to se- 
eure this great attraction and present 
it at popular prices. The result has 
been such crowds as have never been 
known in Boston at every perform- 
ance. Now Mr. Keith has induced 
Miss Fuller to go a step further and 
to give not only the Ballet of Light, 
but to present with it one of the 
most famous of her dancers, Orchi- 
dee, who made such a wonderful hit 
at the Metropolitan opera house in 
New York in her dance impersonat- 
ing “Diana, the Huntress.” Orchidee 
has presented this dance inall the 
cities of Europe with tremendous 
success, and is without question the 
most accomplished of the mytho- 
logical dancers. Outside of the bal- 
let, there will be a big musical com- 
edy in Jesse Lasky’s “At the Wal- 
dorf,” with about twenty singers and 
comedians and beautiful stage set- 
tings. Others will be Clifford . and 
Burke, blackface comedians: Charles 
and Fanny Van in “The Stage Car- 
penter”’; Mareena Naverro and 
Mareena; Ed Morton; the Neapoli- 
tans, and the Musical Johnstons. 


> 


—The February Century will con- 
tain many appreciations of its late 
editor, Richard Watson Gilder, with 
consideration of various phases of 
Mr. Gilder’s public activities by 
George Edward Woodberry, Henry 
yan Dyke, Jacob A. Riis, Cecilia 
Beaux, and Robert Underwood John- 
son, and tributes by President Taft, 
Ambassador Bryce, John Burroughs, 
Andrew Carnegie, Helen Keller, and 
many others who knew and foved the 
man. There will be, also, a repro- 
duction of the portrait painting by 
Cecilia Beaux, and of Mr. Gilder’s 
last serious poem, “Love in a City.” 


She—“Are you fond of tea?’ 
He—“Yes, but I like the next letter 
better.”—Boston Transcript. 


Should have a copy of our interest- 
ing Booklet— 


“The Educational Uses 
of Pictorial Post Cards.” 


Hundreds of sets selected from 
the best makers, illustrating geogra- 
phy, history, literature, etc., ar- 
ranged topically to suit school room 
requirements. Particularly adapted 
for screen projections. 

With one of our high grade but 
low priced projectors thousands of 
illustrations may be furnished for 
less than the price of a stereopticon 
and a few glass slides. 
> You will not only find this booklet 

f interesting but very helpful as well. 
f Always have one on your desk for ref- 
ih erence, It’sfree if you write to-day. 

i 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


75 PER is a large proportion, when the estimate is made judicially. Wehave sent to 
CENT. Warren, Ohio, 3 men and 11 women, in every case of course by recommendation. 
Superintendent Carey once engaged three teachers in three different counties inside of 
three hours, sitting in our office and using the telephone, of course after satisfying himself 
from their records that they were the right kind of teachers. In answer toa letter of inquiry 
as to how the teachers we sent him last year WER have never found your candidates fail- 
were doing he wrote us Jan. 17, 1910, ‘* We ures. serenty-five per cent of them have 
been Number One teachers. The other twenty-five per cent. have been* acceptable teachers.” 
Those who know Mr. Carey know how much this means. We think Mr. Gorton 
of Yonkers, to whom we have sent some 70 teachers, would give similar tes- 
timony. A very large proportion of the Numter One teachers in the entive coun- 


try are registered with us, and if you pay enough to command 
that kind of teachers you can Soe “en” getting them NUMBER ONE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS! 
GENCY 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Secures positions for its candidates. Over 8,000 filled. Send now for our booklet, “A Study 
in Opportunity.” It will interest you. Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and privaie schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


MERICAN :: : 


and FOREIGN 69=superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
— for every REIGN ot inotractions recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
with good general education wanted for department work i 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal School: oud Collagen tn 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1548 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. . 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent T & 
pe eachers. Asgists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
he Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


The Hathaway Teachers’ 


608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont. 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 
This Agency has had, during several months past, more positions to f}! then ij- 
able candidates, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and othepstates. Excepuionelly 
terms for registration and commission. 


Agency 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Botton 


Sead for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


. every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-a Beacon-Sst. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


An Invaluable New Book for Primary 
Teachers 


Number by Development 


A METHOD OF NUMBER INSTRUCTION 


By JOHN C. GRAY, A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. 


The author is widely known as an authority on 
the teaching of number by development, and many 
years of experiment and study have enabled him to 
prepare this working outline, which will be of great 
help to the teacher. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo. 244 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


No School Library is Complete Without Lippincott’s 
New Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a no1mal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited 1estimonia)s from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. | feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I a feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking-for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -——, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well — in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

Vergy truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 


OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


The Geography Outline suggests a new method 
of teaching this important subject, and it can be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however smalland 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 
tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, section and countryin which suchcity 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 
until he has comprehended in his study the essen- 


ital facts and features of the entire world. 


Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
na! success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
approach the subject, and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes 1n geography everywhere. 


BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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